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SIX OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF eos -_ 











Man and Woman laughing Boy 


by HAVELOCK ELLIS by OLIVER LA FARGE 
When this book first appeared thirty-five “A first novel of sheer beauty and power.” 
years ago, it was at once recognized as the The Forum, ie es ee love, 
admirably rendered, with complete 
foundation of all further researches. Now, 
. ; Sane mastery over the material which conceals 
in final and revised form, it is indispensable from the reader the profoundly ecudious 
for the student, and fascinating for anyone extent of the writer's lncelaies.” 
interested in the problems of sex. $5.00 Austin. re 50 


THE GOTHICK NORTH 


by Sacheverell Sitwell 


A study of medieval art, life, and thought. “Mr. Sitwell brings the tapestries to life. 
Suddenly these woven figures stir in action; the hunters pass on their horses; ladies in 
green come forth to welcome their return; dogs leap about with red, lolling tongues; 
the mill wheel turns by the river; the shepherdess seats herself in the sun; the oes 
nons flap on the tall lances; in a strange aura these forgotten beings live again. . 


His pages constantly flare into a glittering flame of fine writing . the book is 
charmingly conceived and brilliantly written.” Herbert Gorman in the New York 
Times. Illustrated, $5.00. 


THE SON OF APOLLO 


by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 


One of the most distinguished American philosophers and philosophical writers il- 
luminates the life, philosophy, and times of Plato, and reinterprets his for 
the modern world. The seven chapters cover The Life of Plato, The Writings of 

The Perfect City, Education, Love, Death, and Socrates. With decane $4.00 


‘It’s a Great War!’ The Tragic Era 










PRIZE WAR NOVEL by CLAUDE G. BOWERS se 

by MARY LEB “As interesting as any romance by Dumas or 
“The first war book of any importance to be Stevenson, and containing some of the most 
written by a woman. It seems to me one of lurid and poignant pages of American 
the really good books that have come out of yet penned. The hectic and melodramatic 
the war. It makes absorbing reading, and what hases of the Reconstruction have never 
a glorious lot of bunk-exploding goes on in described with such striking detail and 
its half a thousand pages.” Herschel Brickell such ability to recreate the past.” The 
in the New York Herald Tribune. $3.00 Atlantic. Illustrated, $5.00. 
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R. HOOVER'S first message to Congress is 

a characteristic utterance. It is long, thor- 

ough, conscientious, making specific recommenda- 
tions in regard to a wide number of subjects, such 
as might have been made by a corporation execu- 
tive. It contains few surprises, and even these are 
of a sort consistent with his character. He again 
endorses the World Court, and promises to sign the 
protocol and send it to the Senate. He expresses 
pious hopes for the success of the London Naval 
Conference, and while he deplores the present size 
of armaments throughout the world, congratulates 
the United States on the efficiency of its military 
services. He points to a reduction in the public 
debt of some nine and a half billions, urges the one 
percent tax cut, and renews the appeal he made at 
the beginning of the special session in regard to the 
tariff. He urges the necessity of increased appropri- 
ations for the State Department, which is discussed 
in an article in this issue of The New Republic; 
recommends that the Federal Power Commission be 
reorganized so that it shall not consist ef busy mem- 


bers of the President’s Cabinet; and recommends 


a congressional committee to deal with Muscle 
Shoals, which shall not merely investigate and re- 
port, but shall be authorized to make contracts for 
the disposal of the power. In this connection, he 
states his usual opposition to government operation 
of the power plant. He asks for action looking 
toward railway consolidation; quotes, with seem- 
ing approval, the suggestion that branch banking be 
permitted under conditions which will retain a con- 
siderable degree of local autonomy; and avoids say- 
ing whether the St. Lawrence waterway project is 
feasible, by remarking merely that the United States 
is waiting for Canada in regard to it. His remarks 
about the Wall Street crash are what was to be ex- 
pected, as are his observations on prohibition and 
law enforcement. He is perhaps at his best in dis- 
cussing the humanitarian and welfare activities of 
the government, all of which he evidently intends to 
support and extend. 


THE President makes one suggestion which is new, 
coming from him, and deserves warm support. He 
is embarrassed by the situation in Haiti, where we 
still have 700 Marines, and where the nominal 
Haitian government is actually under the thumb of 
the American occupation. He proposes, “if Con- 
gress approves,” to send a commission to Haiti “‘to 
review and study the matter in an endeavor to ar- 
rive at some more definite policy than at present.” 
The situation has been investigated before by com- 
mittees, including one consisting of United States 
Senators, and the facts ought to be easily available 
to anyone. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoover’s new com- 
mission would help call the attention of the public 
to the painful story of what we have done in Haiti 
in the last fourteen years, and should, therefore, be 
useful in creating the public demand in the United 
States which is, apparently, the only thing that can 
bring our domination to an end. 


WHILE it is not yet clear whether China has 
already formally capitulated to the Russian demands 
in Manchuria or has only entered on negotiations 
which will conclude in substantial agreement to Rus- 
sia's conditions, it is certain that Russia’s resort to 
force has brought China to terms, and that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway will revert to joint Chin- 
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ese-Russian control, its status when the Chinese 
seized it last summer. The Red Army's invasion of 
Manchuria, although exaggerated in the press, was 
impressive enough to the Chinese closest to the 
threat to lead the local Manchurian government to 
communicate with Moscow directly and accept the 
terms laid down in July in the Russian ultimatum. 
These terms are, in effect, the restoration of the 
status quo ante. Mukden’s surrender was made 
public by Moscow, and at first denied by the Na- 
tionalist government in Nanking. Mukden itself 
continues to be less explicit about the terms than is 
Moscow, but the Nanking government has now offi- 
cially announced the delegates who are to negotiate 
with Russia. With the immediate threat of the Red 
Army suspended, China will no doubt seek to 
temporize and bargain for concessions to save its 
face while yielding, but it has already acknowledged 
its inability or unwillingness to meet Russia’s show 
of force and, therefore, has no choice but to retreat. 
If a war is thereby prevented, it is a fortunate choice 
even for China, for to neither side is the Chinese 
Eastern Railway valuable enough to be worth a re- 
sort to arms. At the same time, the strenuous if 
belated preparations-of the American and associated 
governments to invoke the Kellogg Pact will have 
become supererogatory, a fact which may have 
saved those governments considerable embarrass- 
ment, 


AS EXPECTED, the Reichstag has rejected the 
so-called Liberty Law, the measure aimed by the 
German Nationalists at the Young Plan and its 
sponsors in Germany. The measure now goes to 
a national referendum on December 22, when its 
defeat is certain. At every stage through which it 
has passed, the Liberty Law has revealed the low 
estate to which German extreme nationalism has 
fallen. It mustered only a few thousand votes above 
the necessary 10 percent of the electorate required 
to bring it before the Reichstag. There, it did not 
even command the united support of the National- 
ists, forty members deserting the party for common 
sense. Thus Herr Hugenberg’s pretentious ambi- 
tions for a Fascist dictatorship are being quietly de- 
flated by the electorate, despite the effective cam- 
paign of propaganda that astute publisher has been 
able to conduct through his chain of newspapers. 
The most effective answer to his propaganda has 
been given by the event. On the day that his bill 
to save Germany from the Young Plan came to a 
vote, the last French soldier was leaving Coblenz, 
and negotiations were proceeding for German re- 
covery of the Sarre basin. 


WHEN Dwight Morrow was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, The New Republic editorially en- 
dorsed his selection, saying he was a good man and 
should make a good ambassador. Promptly, several 
of our readers wrote protesting letters, saying that 
Mr. Merrow, as a partner of J. P. Morgan, was a 
bloated capitalist from whom nothing good was to 
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be expected. We feel the passage of time has vin- 
dicated our original judgment; Mr. Morrow has 
done one of the most distinguished pieces of diplo- 
matic service in recent American history, not only in 
straightening out the tangled relationship between 
the United States and Mexico, but in helping solve 
the vexed internal questions of that country, the 
quarrel between church and state, and the virtual 
bankruptcy of the Mexican government. The fine 
abilities he has displayed should be of equal value 
in the United States Senate, where he will be sent by 
New Jersey late in 1930. With much of Mr. Mor- 
row’s philosophy The New Republic has been and 
continues to be in disagreement; but that does not 
prevent our recognizing his usefulness as a public 
citizen, or welcoming the ambition on his part to 
serve his country. 


MR. EDWARD N. HURLEY has a new plan 
to outlaw war, which was foreshadowed by an arti- 
cle published last summer in the Saturday Evening 
Post by Mr. Richard Washburn Child—an article 
answered in our pages by Dr. James T. Shotwell. 
The plan is to have war outlawed, not by govern- 
ments, but by a couple of dozen leading industrial- 
ists of three or four nations. These men, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hurley, control the production of a few 
basic minerals and chemicals without which war 
could not long be waged. They would only have to 
agree not to sell their products to any nation bent on 
making war, in order to stop hostilities. We doubt, 
in the first place, whether they are all on good 
enough terms with each other so that they would 
carry out a unanimous policy in this respect, espe- 
cially under conditions when large war profits were 
to be had for the asking. But if they were, and 
are really in a position to exercise such control in 
war time as Mr. Hurley recommends, the power is 
an extremely dangerous one to be in private hands. 
Governments which did not challenge it in a time of 
emergency would be surrendering to a veritable 
capitalist dictatorship. Even in time of peace, a 
distinct problem of control is presented by the exist- 
ence of a few men who may be able to decide, in 
the private interest, production, prices and wages. 
What public force is big enough to cope with them? 


THE DICTATORSHIP in Hungary is one of the 
cruelest in Europe; and that, as anyone knows who 
has studied post-War conditions, is no mean achieve- 
ment. Particularly ruthless has been the treatment 
of political prisoners by the Horthy government— 
so much so, that in.the past few weeks these un- 
happy victims have resorted to the only means of 
protest at their command, the hunger strike. Their 
immediate grievances were frequent beatings, cen- 
sorship of their reading (which is limited to the 
Bible) bad and insufficient food, and unhealthy 
sanitary conditions. Since they have been on strike, 
some of them have been flogged, some confined in 
straitjackets, some forcibly fed, some subjected to 
two, or all three, of these treatments, Four 
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prisoners are already dead, and since many more 
are refusing to eat, the number of deaths is likely 
to be much larger in the near future. A group of 
American liberals, including Roger Baldwin, E. C. 
Lindeman, Arthur Garfield Hays and Father John 
A. Ryan, have protested against the treatment of 
these prisoners, in telegrams, to Count Széchenyi at 
Washington and Prime Minister Bethlen at Buda- 
pest. An Emergency Committee for the Release 
" of Hungarian Political Prisoners has also been 
j formed in New York, to seek justice for these men, 
who number perhaps a thousand, and include the 
leading Socialists and Communists of that country. 


| 


THIS is the happy season of the year at which we 
all try to ruin our digestion by eating four times as 
much candy as usual. It is, therefore, a good time 
to remind our readers, and-especially those in the 
vicinity of New York, that there is only one way 
by which they can make sure their candy is made in 
clean factories by workers who have decent work- 
ing conditions and hours. The Consumers’ League 
some years ago investigated conditions in the New 
York candy trade, producing a report which few 
will be able to read without having their sweet tooth 
permanently set on edge. As a result of their study, 
they have drawn up a “white list” of those manu- 
facturers who comply with a set of minimum stand- 
ards. These manufacturers are pledged to a gen- 
eral working week of fifty hours; a minimum wage 
of $14 a week, which seems pitifully small but is 
far better than the average in the trade as a whole; 
| to the furnishing of seats for the workers, and the 
maintenance of a temperature not lower than 64", 
whenever colder rooms are not absolutely necessary; 
| regular medical examination of workers, and the 
ee provision of such washroom facilities as ought to 
be taken as a matter of course by decent people any- 
where. These standards are modest enough; yet 
the only way you can be sure that your candy was 
' made under conditions as good as are suggested, is 
' to buy from the manufacturers on the white list. 
Many of them distribute throughout the country, 
so that wherever you live, you can avail yourself of 
ee this service. We suggest that our readers write to 
-} the Consumers’ League, at 289 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City, for a copy of the list—and look be- 
‘3 = fore they eat. 








e igrepert Negroes are disappointed because 
r. Henry Carter, an official of the State Depart- 
- | ment, has been appointed as chargé d’affaires to 
: 4 Liberia. The Negroes had been hoping that one 
@ =soof ‘their race might be chosen as our representative 

to this black republic, and many of them had as their 
i candidate Mr. Clifford Wharton, now secretary of 
j the legation, a graduate of Boston University Law 
School, and one who has performed his present 
duties creditably since 1925. Mr. Carter is said to 
have been active in furthering the Firestone con- 
cessions in Liberia, and this fact is adduced by the 
Negroes as peculiarly unfortunate in view of the 
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forthcoming investigation, by an international com- 
mission, of slavery charges. This commission will 
be composed of one representative of the League of 
Nations, one Liberian and one delegate from the 
United States. It is understood that our State De- 
partment is seeking an American Negro to represent 
us on the commission, and it is to be hoped that it 
will not choose a second-rate politician for this pur- 
pose, but a man of outstanding ability and position. 
It would be a grave misfortune if this individual 
were of a sort to take orders from American capital- 
ists or their friends, and to lay us open to the charge 
of trying to sabotage the investigation. 


MR. CLARENCE STEIN, prominent New York 
architect and formerly chairman of Governor 
Smith’s Housing and Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, predicts that the skyscraper will strangle New 
York. “I prophesy the destruction of New York,” 
he is quoted, “not by wartime enemies, but by it- 
self. The greatest enemy of New York is the sky- 
scraper. The rebirth of New York will be a planned 
New York.” The reply of other architects that 
“the skyscraper has come to stay” does not answer 
Mr. Stein. Every time you increase many-fold the 
number of persons who must work on or over a 
given plot of ground, you increase equally the num- 
ber of persons who must use the streets and transit 
systems to reach that location, and the expense of 
all the public services helping to maintain it, such as 
water, fire and police departments. Already the 
number of skyscrapers in the Grand Central zone 
has created a terrific congestion, which promises to 
be greatly intensified in the near future. At the 
same time, the value of abutting property is de- 
creased, because the big building destroys the light 
and air accessible to neighboring ones. Even if the 
necessary transport of people and things to and 
from the big buildings should not present an insolu- 
ble physical problem, what of the increased costs 
which they engender, and which must lead either to 
uneconomically high taxes and rents or to municipal 
bankruptcy? It is true that the skyscrapers we have 
are here to stay a long time, but there is a limit to 
the number of new ones which can be built. Only 
by planning in such a way as to surround them with 
sufficient open space, and to locate them so that they 
do not place an unbearable burden on traffic, can 
we continue to build them. 


AN OPEN letter in favor of state old-age pen- 
sions, sent to large employers by the American 
Association for Old Age Security, calls attention 
to a number of facts which should make a strong 
appeal to these gentlemen. It cites a study by 
Mr. Murray W. Latimer, of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors, Inc., to the effect that while 
employers installing their own pension systems 
have gained no peculiar advantage from them, 
these systems are becoming more and more bur- 
densome. It is true that there are fewer strikes 
and less labor turnover than in other years, but 
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it is no more true of the companies with pension 
plans than of their competitors. Meantime, the 
accumulated funds are in many cases shown to 
be inadequate to pay the increasing total of bene- 
fits. If payments into the fund are made ade- 
quate, they are likely to reach such a size as to 
be a real competitive handicap. Private pension 
systems are not becoming more widespread, as 
was formerly anticipated. In these circum- 
stances, the question arises whether the private 
pension plan is not worse for individual employ- 
ers themselves than a state system would be. 
The Association has long contended that a state 
system would be better for the workers. It 
would cover all of them, rather than a small 
minority. It would provide for those who, for 
one reason or another, have to change their em- 
ployment. And it would not give individual em- 
ployers the same motive which many of them 
now have, to refuse to hire men over forty, 
merely because such men would ificrease unduly 
the burden on the pension fund. That these 
arguments are beginning to be recognized is re- 
vealed by a questionnaire sent out by Mr. Percy 
A. Fellows of the Society of Industrial Engin- 
eers. Of 104 leading employers answering the 
question, 55 favored a scientific plan for state 
old-age pensions. 


Hoover Plays His Part 


NTIL after the stock market crash, the 
Hoover administration was like a play in 
which the star had not yet walked upon the 
stage. Hidden and dumb in the shadow of the 
wings, the President watched Congress fumbling 
with the tariff, but did not desire to take an 
active part in the scene. The agricultural relief 
measure was thought to be his in conception, but, 
except for vetoing the debenture, he let the mem- 
bers of Congress speak the lines in which he had 
rehearsed them. His naval conferences with 
MacDonald were held, in spite of the blare of 
publicity surrounding them, in private; and so 
far as the spectacle was dramatized, the British 
Premier took the spotlight. But with the con- 
ferences of industrial leaders following the col- 
lapse of speculation, he walked on in the role 
for which the country was prepared by his repu- 
tation. Here was relief to be administered. 
Here was the codperation of important citizens 
to be organized. Here was an improved tech- 
nique of business control to be inaugurated. By 
the results of this and similar performances in 
the future will the political critics judge him. 
To allay, as far as he could, the immediate 
dangers following the pricking of the speculative 
bubble, was a comparatively simple matter. It 


required the exposition of programs of building 
and expansion which had, for the most part, been 
already laid out, but which were not generally 
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appreciated as a whole. It required eliciting 
promises that these programs would not be aban- 
donéd, but would as far as possible be aug- 
mented. It called for assurances that men would 
not be laid off and wages would not be reduced. 
This was mainly a task of “restoring confidence.” 
If no serious industrial depression comes, this 
strategy will redound to Mr. Hoover’s credit. It 
may be that we were not in serious danger any- 
way, but still the claim can be made that he 
averted trouble, or that he forestalled more 
serious trouble than occurred. The action of the 
President was a positive assertion of leadership 
in a time of crisis—something to which the nation 
had not been treated by its chief executive for 
more than eight years. 

But the important part of the task to which 
Mr. Hoover seems to be dedicated is another 
matter. In spite of his former. lip-service to 
the Coolidge regime of automatic prosperity, he 
understands that the lasting economic welfare of 
the nation requires something more than the tra- 
ditional activities of individualistic business men, 
punctuated by inspirational conferences in time 
of peril. Mr. Hoover months ago called for 
a scientific investigation of what has been going 
on since the War, by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which was published under 
the title “Recent Economic Changes.” He ap- 
pointed a sponsoring committee to interpret this 
report and make recommendations. And while 
the committee was not very specific or positive, 
it did speak of the need for continuous examina- 
tion of our affairs similar to that made in the re- 
port, and of the desirability of measures to main- 
tain an “economic equilibrium.” It is freely pre- 
dicted that Mr. Hoover has in mind the crea- 
tion of a permanent body which may grow into 
an Economic General Staff, to bring together the 
essential information about the trends of our eco- 
nomic life, and to recommend from time to time 
measures preserving or increasing our prosperity 
and permitting it to be more generally shared. 

Indeed, such a development is a logical one 
in a highly integrated industrial world. It has 
been in the air of ideas ever since the War 
made it necessary to acquire detailed information 
concerning prices, production and trade, and to 
use this information for purposes of directing tlic 
stream of economic activity for publicly desire: 
ends. Mr. Hoover, as one of the chief actors 
in this endeavor, cannot have forgotten its in- 
plications, even though temporarily he bowed to 
the reaction of old-fashioned “business as usual’ 
against any type of organized control. The able 
economists of the British Liberal party  pro- 
posed, before the recent election, such a general 
staff. Mr. MacDonald is reputed to have taken 
the first steps toward creating one. Germany, 
under the pressure of post-War reconstruction, 
has a special governmental department devoted 
to this activity. It is interesting that the capital- 
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Ist nations are being slowly forced in the same 
general direction which Russia took as a matter 
of course when, in order to build a socialist 
state and create prosperity for the workers, she 
established the central economic council and drew 
up the famous “Gosplan.” 

The trend toward an ordered economic world 
must come; the most interesting question is, how 
it is to come. And it is this question which fur- 
nishes the real test of Mr. Hoover’s strategy. 
It is highly significant that in his message to 
Congress, delivered at the very time when a be- 
ginning at the task is to be made, he does not 
mention the subject, or ask the national legis- 
lature to pass any enactments which may help to 
effectuate it. It is clear that in this endeavor 
he visualizes the role of political machinery as 
a distinctly subordinate one. This accords with 
The New Republic’s analysis of his attitude dur- 
ing the campaign, when we pointed out that he 
not only recognized business as the dominant 
force in American life, but expected to work al- 
most exclusively in codperation with it. He sym- 
pathizes with the fear business men in this coun- 
try have of any encroachment upon their powers, 
whether from the public organized as govern- 
ment, or from labor organized in unions, or even 
from scientists and experts who have no ax to 
grind except the general advantage. He wants 
these other estates to help business, both posi- 
tively by sharing to a limited extent in its respon- 
sibilities, and negatively by standing out of its 
way when immediate interests conflict, but he en- 
courages private business to take the lead. In 
the present instance, this tendency is manifested by 
the fact that the first step towards creating a per- 
manent national economic staff is to be taken by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, en- 
tirely unofficially, under the lead of Mr. 
Hoover’s friend, Mr. Julius H. Barnes. 

The attitude of Mr. Hoover towards business 
differs from that of Mr. Coolidge in that he is 
not merely negative and quiescent. He sees that 
new things need to be done. He wants to call 
out the latent possibilities of business for better 
organization. But it is traditionally Republican 
in that he relies upon business men to do the 
necessary job, without any shocks or any stimulus 
or any bolstering from other interests. This 
attitude he identifies with the old faith in a 
legendary “individualism.” Individualism has, 
to him, come to mean the right and the capacity 
of a comparatively few business executives to 
direct the economic life of the nation. He seems 
to forget the kind of personalities developed by 
our business system, to overlook their general 
inability to see very far beyond their own noses. 
Or, at the least, he hopes that they will learn bet- 
ter. And he completely ignores the lack of any 
scope for the exercise of individualism on the 
part of the millions who, under the regime which 
he encourages, have nothing to do but to follow 
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like sheep in the paths appointed for them by the 
active directors of business. 

It is perhaps futile to quarrel with Mr. 
Hoover as to this general outlook. If he had 
been more antagonistic to the prevailing business 
amour propre, he could not have been elected 
President, under our present party regime. If, 
by some miracle, a man with a more radical ten- 
dency had been elected, he could not have made 
much immediate headway against the bitter op- 
position he would have been sure to arouse. The 
historical role of Mr. Hoover is apparently to 
try the experiment of seeing what business can 
do when given the steering wheel. Mr. Hoover 
insists that there should be a steering wheel, but 
he will also let business do the driving. 

The outcome of this experiment will teach us 
much. Within a short period, it will tell the 
story of Mr. Hoover's political fortunes, and 
within a longer period, it will determine whether 
capitalism can survive as we know it, or must 
be at least modified greatly in the direction of a 
socialized order. We do not regard the out- 
come of the experiment with much hope for its 
success. We doubt if business alone can de- 
velop the necessary discipline over those factions 
within it whose immediate interest in profits 
makes them oppose measures which will, in the 
long run, be essential for the general welfare. 
Even if it engages the assistance of experts with 
enough scope and enough intelligence to recom- 
mend the desirable changes, it cannot, we believe, 
by persuasion only, bring all its members into 
line. Will employers continue to raise wages 
and salaries rapidly enough, and will they go 
on reducing prices in industries which have, at 
least temporarily, saturated their markets? Will 
they not need the pressure of organized labor in 
maintaining high standards of pay and hours? 
Will they be converted, without force from out- 
side, to the recognition of unions? Will busi- 
ness, without pressure from government, be able 
to bring order into the unruly coal and textile 
industries? Will it employ conservation of 
natural resources, especially in cases where such 
conservation happens to be for the time unprofit- 
able? Certain positive gains are to be made by 
the application of the Hoover policy, but sooner 
or later they are bound to prove inadequate. 
We need not only a codrdinated business realm 
endeavoring to maintain economic equilibrium 
and enlarge our prosperity. We also need a 
strong labor movement, an authoritative body of 
impartial experts, a flexible and pervasive gov- 
ernmental control. It seems probable that the 
eventual choice is between such a genuine modi- 
fication of capitalism from within, and a collapse 
which will necessitate a far more drastic change. 

Mr. Hoover’s modernized Republicanism is 
now to be on trial. Its lease of life may be 
short or long, but during its course it will be of 
first significance for the future of the nation. 
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Resurrecting the Foreign 


Service 


HERE is one sentence in President Hoover's 

Armistice Day speech which deserves more 
attention than it has so far received. It is the one 
declaring that the State Department “must be 
strengthened and supported as the great arm of 
our government dedicated to the organization of 
peace.” At about the time when the President made 
this speech, Secretary Stimson personally appeared 
before the Budget Bureau and appealed for an in- 
crease of something like two and a half million 
dollars in State Department appropriations, 

The Budget Bureau and Congress ought to vote 
this increase in appropriation. It is obvious, even 
to those who have only a slight acquaintance with 
the situation in Washington, that the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service are seriously in need 
of attention and assistance. Posts are inadequately 
filled, while both appointments and promotions are 
still too much dictated by purely personal and social 
grounds. Resignations are frequent, and these not 
only in such posts as those of Minister to China 
and Minister to Canada, but also in more humble 
but also important positions. 

The two outstanding needs of our State Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service are: first, increased finan- 
cial support which will allow men without indepen- 
dent means to enter the service; second, a system 
of promotion based strictly upon merit and not at 
all upon favoritism. As far as our representatives 
abroad are concerned, the chief need is not increased 
salaries, but increased expense and rent allowances. 
Although Congress has already done something to 
provide adequate embassies, much more is needed. 
It should go without saying, that every minister and 
ambassador of the United States should have a 
house suited to his position. Further, he should 
receive an adequate representation allowance, thus 
making it possible for him to hold state functions 
without personal expense. The new British Ambas- 
sador to Washington, Sir Ronald Lindsay, will re- 
ceive a salary of $17,500 a year, but in addition he 
will receive rental and representation allowances, 
bringing his total income to about $80,000 a year. 
Under the British system, therefore, it is possible 
for a poor man to accept an important diplomatic 
post. But, although the Rogers Act of 1924 au- 
thorized representation allowances, the State De- 
partment has not yet asked Congress for such an 
appropriation. 

Many Americans assert that the payment of such 
large sums is undemocratic and “un-American.” 
Others believe that it would be dangerous to convert 
the American Foreign Service into a professional 
corps; that many of our present difficulties are due 
to the dominance of gilded youth who lack intellec- 
tual qualifications, and who look upon the service 
as a social rather than a political career. The 
dangers of bureaucracy are easily recognizable; but 
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an important reason why our diplomatic bureau 
cracy is inferior today is that no one without an 
independent income can afford to enter it. Our re- 
fusal to vote adequate salaries and allowances has 
resulted, in a large number of cases, in turning our 
diplomatic service over to the rich and to the in- 
competent. As it is now, when the President wishes 
to find new blood for responsible State Department 
or foreign posts, the best he can do is to rely upon 
successful bankers, business men, or corporation 
lawyers. 

In older countries, such as England, wealthy 
families have developed a tradition of public service. 
In the United States, men of wealth have usually 
spent the first forty or fifty years of their lives under 
the shadow of big business; and when they do enter 
public service, they often lack the equipment and 
the outlook necessary for a successful public servant. 
In theory, at least, the journalist or the professor 
who has made a life-long study of politics should be 
better fitted for many public tasks than the success- 
ful corporation lawyer. But under our present sys- 
tem, he cannot afford to enter political life. Instead 
of being democratic, our present system is creating 
an artificial aristocracy—and an aristocracy which 
lacks the tradition of statecraft. 

Increased appropriations will not in themselves, 
however, bring about an improvement in our For- 
eign Service. The increased appropriations which 
followed the passage of the Rogers Act of 1924 
simply fattened the purses of incompetent diplo- 
matic secretaries already in the service; they did 
little to bring in new blood. If young men are to 
be attracted to our diplomatic service, a system of 
promotion must be established which will recognize 
merit and reward it with responsibility. Many who 
have studied the present system are agreed that our 
personnel board has, in the past, been guilty of 
favoritism. This board has disregarded the results 
of the written examination, and rejected candidates 
because they lacked what the board regarded as the 
proper social pedigree, and it has failed to promote 
worthy men for the same reason. A new personnel 
board might well be created in which the perma- 
nent officials would be a small minority. The other 
members of the board could consist of the 
Under-secretary of State, a member of the Civil 
Service Commission and several distinguished men 
outside of government service who might be per- 
suaded to come to Washington several days of the 


year, and who should be selected by the Secretary 


of State after consultation with the Senate and 
House Committees on Foreign Affairs. If it is neces- 
sary to have an oral examination, this should pre- 
cede, rather than follow, the written examination. 
Then, if a candidate should be rejected after the 
oral test, he would be relieved of the strain of pre- 
paring for the written examination. The State De- 
partment might also follow the British and German 
examples of making use of university professors in 
the preparation and marking of examination papers. 
This would eliminate the present system, which is 
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mainly a memory test, and which many candidates 
pass by attending a local cramming school. 

Practically all important diplomatic posts in the 
foreign services of some other governments are 
reserved for professional diplomats. Thus, the new 
British Ambassader to Washington, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, has spent a lifetime in the British service, 
as has his predecessor, Sir Esme Howard. It is 
probably not desirable that the professional system 
should be followed, as far as the United States is 
concerned. Under the best of circumstances, a per- 
manent official soon becomes involved in a mass of 
detail on the one hand, and in social trivialities on 
the other, with the result that he frequently loses 
his imagination and sense of perspective. Sooner 
or later, the average permanent official comes to de- 
fend the past policies of his government as a matter 
of course. Nothing requires less mental effort than 
safeguarding the status quo. As Professor Sidney 
Fay has pointed out, the career diplomats did not 
want war in 1914; but none of them was strong 
enough to cut through the bureaucratic restrictions 
and suspicions in which they were enmeshed—and 
war came. The wheels of our Diplomatic Service 
and our State Departinent should be kept oiled by 
skilled and experienced hands; but the men at the 
throttle should be drawn, periodically, from outside 
walks of life. 


The Battle of the Styles 


INCE midsummer, a furious war of fashions 
has been raging en beth sides of the Atlantic. 
The length of skirts, the breadth of hats, the loca- 
tion and circumference of waists, all these are sub- 
jects of dispute, but the principal question is the fig- 
ure that women should present to the world— 
whether it is to be that of a long-stemmed Christmas 
tree, or that of a weeping willow with a broad crown 
and branches that sweep the ground. The weeping 
willow has more foliage—in other words, more 
yards of fabric and more prosperity for the textile 
mills. The Christmas tree is a northern evergreen 
—strong, hardy, free from disease. And the sup- 
porters of one and the other form the two powerful 
armies which are now struggling to win the ad- 
herence of women in general. 

The army of the willow consists chiefly of the 
Economic interests that will benefit by the new fash- 
lons. It consists of textile manufacturers, eager to 
add a yard of material to each of two hundred mil- 
lion dresses, and thus to create a new demand for 
their products. It consists of corsetmakers, or such 
of them as have survived the lean years since the 
War. It consists of dress designers in Paris, who 
feel that longer dresses will give more scope to their 
talents; and finally it consists of clothing merchants 
in general, who depend for their prosperity on 
rapidly changing styles. Skirts have been short for 
several years; the logic of fashion, which is the 

of change, now demands that they be long. 
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The opposing army is larger, but pretty thor- 
oughly disorganized. Its leaders are the women who 
believe in liberty and comfort for their sex, and who 
are willing to fight for their beliefs. They are re- 
ceiving little help from other women, the mass of 
whom, like the mass of men, are willing to follow 
fashions blindly. On the other hand, they can rely 
on a certain support from the manufacturers of 
silk stockings, whose present business is threatened 
by longer skirts; and they can point to medical 
opinion as justification for their struggle. “I think 
the newest fashion in women’s tight-fitting 
dresses and corsets an unfortunate and unhealthful 
change,” says Dr. Malcolm L, Harris, president of 
the American Medical Association. ‘The loosely 
clad woman has more freedom of movement. . . 
more endurance than the pre-War type.” And a 
great many doctors have expressed the same judg- 
ment. 

Doctors, however, have less power than dress 
designers and department-store buyers in struggles 
of this sort. The battle of fashions continues, and 
the weeping-willow army gains now an inch in 
length of skirt, now half a yard in material. Re- 
cently a Parisian designer suggested an armistice 
and a compromise—short dresses for street wear, 
long gowns for the evening—but he is only an indi- 
vidual, and besides, his solution is too eminently 
reasonable ever to be accepted in a sort of warfare 
which usually ends in the triumph of illogicality and 
unreason. 

If this is the case, why treat the matter at such 
length? We might answer that although styles are 
rarely important in themselves, they often have a 
sort of symbolic value. Corsets, for example, sym- 
bolized the corseted and restricted position of their 
wearers. Hobble skirts were worn by women who 
were politically and socially hobbled. Comparative 
freedom of action fer women has coincided, during 
the last six years, with comparative freedom in 
clothing. Will the new styles—the tight waists, 
the long skirts, the weeping-willow profile—symbol- 
ize their return to bondage? The prospect is un- 
likely. After all, long skirts are merely a fashion, 
and the essence of fashion is change. 
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The Christian Science Censorship _ 


OHN V. DITTEMORE has often publicly 
declared that the Christian Science Church in 
the United States is molding or attempting to 

mold public opinion by coercion. Mr. Dittemore, 
in 1925, became the co-founder of the Christian 
Science Parent Church of the New Generation, as 
distinguished from the Christian Science Mother 
Church of Boston, founded by Mary Baker Eddy 
in 1893. -Of the older organization, practically all 
of the Christian Science churches in the world are 
branches. Although his many utterances have been 
ignored or discounted by the Mother Church, Mr. 
Dittemere speaks with some authority because, for 
a number of years until 1919, he served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Mother 
Church. He is the last living person appointed to 
the Directorate by Mrs. Eddy. In that year, his 
connection was severed as the result of a disagree- 
ment concerning publications. 

His assertions lend emphasis to the present fight 
between Christian Science (here, and after, the 
title applies to the Mother Church of Boston and 
her branches) and the publishing firm of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons of New York, which has been going 
on for several months with very little attention 
from the press. This fight concerns a biography, 
“Mrs. Eddy: the Biography of a Virginal Mind,” 
written by Edwin Franden Dakin and published 
August 15. The book was so thoroughly docu- 
mented that it will be for years an indispensable 
source book for all students of Mary Baker Eddy, 
either as an individual of inestimable significance 
in American life or as the founder of Christian 
Science. 

The object of the Church is to suppress the book. 
The aim of Scribner’s is to keep the book on sale in 
all bookstores and to establish its right, as a pub- 
lishing company, to print and offer to the public 
any book which it deems worth while. In my esti- 
mation, it is as important a war against sectarian 
suppression as has been thrust upon the American 
scene. My own position as the recorder of certain 
facts must be clarified. This article is not an at- 
tack upon Christian Science; any such attack must 
be constructed upon premises of theology and 
psycho-therapy with which we are not here con- 
cerned. I regard the sect as one with as much right 
to existence as any other. It is my contention that 
the Church steps beyond the periphery within which 
it can command the esteem of the public when it 
secks to withhold or destroy factual statements re- 
garding cither its aims or leaders. If, in the course 
of this exposition, Christian Science is shown to be 
a weak church in point of numbers and powerful 
in point of organization, it will be, I hope, gener- 
ally accepted that the Church is not being treated 


with asperity, but pictured as an example of the 
manner in which a cohesive and concerted minority 
can exert its will. 3 

With the publication of Mr. Dakin’s book, 
Scribner’s became the recipient of protests and let- 
ters from such widely scattered sources and of such 
similarity in phraseology as to indicate a simultane- 
ous manifestation in all sections of America of a 
single force. I am quoting one of the letters from 
Kansas City, Mo. It is the protest of a Branch 
Church and is of an official character. It was writ- 
ten over the names of the members of the Execu- 
tive Board signed by the hand of the clerk. It is, of 
course, typical: 


There is a book on the market entitled “The Biog- 
raphy of a Virginal Mind,” by Edwin Franden 
Dakin, which is published by you. 

. We wish to protest the publication of this book on 
the grounds that the informatien contained in it is 
neither authentic, reliable nor true, that it is obnoxious 
to all Christian Scientists and misleading to the gen- 
eral public. 

We also wish to state that “The Church Manual” 
of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass., by Mary Baker Eddy, governs every branch 
Church of Christ, Scientist, throughout the world and 
we are one of these branches. A by-law in this 
manual on page 44, under the marginal heading, “Ob- 
noxious Books,” reads as follows: “A member of this 
church shall not patronize a publishing house or book- 
store that has for sale obnoxious books.” 

We are calling your attention to this, feeling that 
if you understood the circumstances you would not 
want to be instrumental in putting out a publication 
which was not true and might be detrimental to you. 


An inspection of that last paragraph is revela- 
tory. The appeal to Scribner's is not based on 
moral or factual issues. The withdrawal is not 
asked because the book is untrue or obnoxious, but 
because, if it is not withdrawn, the result may not 
be happy for Scribner’s. Another church in the 
same city, however, was much more forthright: 


We will have to desist from patronizing your com- 
pany unless the book be removed from sale. 


The Church maintains in every state, and some- 
times in several cities within a single state, a Com- 
mittee on Publication. “It shall be the “ey, Oo the 
Committee . . .”, “The Manual of the Mother 
Church” sets forth, “to correct in a Christian man- 
ner injustices done Mrs. Eddy or members of this 
Church by the daily press, by periodicals or circu- 
lated literature of any sort. The Committee shall 
be responsible for correcting or having corrected 
a false newspaper article which has not been replied 
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to by other Scientists, or which has been for- 


- warded to this Committee for the purpose of hav- 


ing him reply to it. If the correction is not promptly 
published by the periodical in which it is desirable 
that this correction shall appear, the Committee on 
Publication shall immediately apply for aid to the 
Committee on Business.” The Committee on Pub- 
lication may be dismissed for failure to fulfill his 
duties. 

The Committee on Business may use any methods 
it deems fit. ‘The Manual” specifies only that 
“The Committee on Business . . . . shall transact 
promptly and efficiently such business as Mrs. Eddy, 
the Directors, or the Committee on Publication 
shall commit to it.” In his book, Mr. Dakin out- 
lines the usual custom, in the case of an obstinate 
editor. The Committee will find some influential 
advertiser who will threaten to withdraw his rev- 
enue if the correction, or article, is not printed. It 
would take only so much of this to get an editor 
to the point where he would print nothing what- 
ever concerning Christian Science, which explains 
the unwillingness of newspaper executives to print 
what may otherwise be considered legitimate news 
regarding the present situation. 

In the instance of a book to which loyal Scientists 
ebject, the Church learns early in the projected 
stage of the volume that it is being written. This 
is inevitable; authors must obtain material from 
recognized sources, and the Mother Church Board 
of Directors is such a source. A representative of 
the Church, usually the Committee on Publication 
in the state in which the author lives, calls upon him 
and suggests that the books be checked for authen- 
ticity by the Church officials. If the author does not 
desire to do this, the request is repeated to the pub- 
lisher. If again it is ignored, the Church repre- 
sentatives call upon the booksellers as soon as the 
book goes into the stalls, and explain that it is un- 
true, obnoxious, lacking in authenticity, unauthor- 
ized. Page 44 of “The Church Manual”’ is cited, 
and the bookseller requested to discontinue the sale. 
Certain letters, however, tell the story much better: 

From a Winnipeg, Canada, dealer: 


When the publicity man of the local Christian 
Science Church called on us regarding Dakin’s “Mrs. 
Eddy” and stated that it was not official, was full of 
errors, etc., etc., we made the interview very brief 
when we informed him that we took our profession of 
bookselling quite seriously. The fact that the reliable 
house of Scribner’s published it was sufficient guar- 
antee to us that the book was a proper one for us to 
have on sale and it will be available in our store at 
all times for the book-buying public. We also in- 
formed him that we would be glad to sell their offi- 
cial life of Mrs, Eddy (or any other Christian 
Science literature) provided it was supplied to us at 
trade terms. 


Another, from Chicago: 


When the biography came out I made a very large 
window display. Very shortly afterward, telephone 
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calls and letters began to pour in announcing closing 
of accounts. I have patiently explained in each in- 
stance that, as long as the book is published by a re- 
liable publisher and cannot be obviously classed as 
propaganda, I will continue selling it. 


From San Francisco: 


Our attitude is not to be influenced by the posi- 
tion being taken by the publication office of the Chris- 
tian Science Church. 


This from Toledo, Ohio: 


I have already received two, or possibly three, visi- 
tations from representatives of the sect. The last one, a 
man, was rather offensive and it was with difficulty 
that I restrained my temper with him. I have sold 
perhaps seven or eight copies of the book and agree 


with you that it seems destined for a large sale this 
fall. 


The manager of a chain of book shops wrote: 


You may depend on it that our shops are with you 
on the freedom of the press. We have lost customers 
before now because we have sold some books to which 
Christian Scientists objected, and I suppose we may 
lose some for selling this book, but that is only the 
misfortune of their point of view. 


From Seattle: 


The picture of Mrs. Eddy on the jacket of the 
book, the statements about her in the book, together 
with the personal opinions of those who have written 
reviews of the biography, all plainly indicate a pre- 
conceived plan to give as bad an impression of Mrs. 
Eddy as possible, and in that way to discredit the 
teachings of Christian Science. 

You may be assured that so long as you insist 
upon literature that misrepresents Mrs. Eddy or 
Christian Science I shall do what I can legitimately to 
discourage the sale or distribution of such literature. 


From a small New Hampshire town: 


We are returning to you by parcel post one only 
Mary Baker Eddy book as we have been requested 
by members of the Christian Science Church not to 
have it for sale. 


A large department store in Atlanta: 


I am looking forward to reading “Mrs, Eddy” and 
I will gladly give you my opinion of its merits. 

I have had more than my share of sinister opposi- 
tion to the book. Since they are so powerful in this 
town it would probably be the better part of discre- 
tion for us to withdraw it from sale. 


From a large Cleveland book store: 


I am sorry that I cannot accede to your suggestion 
to take a more active interest in the sale of “Mrs. 
Eddy.” We have it under the counter. It was a 
compromise, and in view of the fact that we have 
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quite a few very good patrons who are Scientists, it 
seemed necessary. 


From a Port Orchard, Wash., individual: 


I was in one of the largest department stores in 
Seattle, inquiring for that new book on Mrs. Eddy 
by Dakin which you published. They did not have 
it. Then I went to the largest book store in the city 
—the book was not on display among new books of 
unusual interest, but tucked away on the shelves ia 
some inconspicuous place. 


Scribner's fought back lustily. An advertising 
campaign that was almost national in scope was in- 
stituted. In thes¢ advertisements, the publishers 
declared that an attempt was being made to 
“smother an important book.” Presumably the 
Mother Church Board of Directors was amazed. 
At any rate it is known that summonses to all Com- 
mittees on Publication were sent out from Boston, 
and a conference was held in that city. The dis- 
cussions at this conference were, of course, not 
made public. It is not even known that the meet- 
ing was called with Mr. Dakin’s book in view. It 
is known that shortly thereafter the fight on the 
book took on added intensity: The Christian 
Science Sentinel, without naming either the book or 
the author, editorially exhorted its readers to es- 
chew unauthorized literature and called the atten- 
tion of communicants to the by-law in the “Manual” 
on obnoxious books, 

Although newspapers generally paid no attention 
to the fight in their news columns, none refused to 
accept the advertising copy. One, the outstanding 
advertisement in the series, was as follows: 


“We have been forced to take off our tables all 
copies of ‘Mrs. Eddy,’ by Edwin Franden Dakin.” 

This is from a bookseller. who writes that because 
of pressure from individuals who are trying to 
smother this biography, he has been obliged to return 

_ his stock of copies and compelled to write a letter of 
apology to “two agencies” in his city. Personally 
this bookseller endorses the book. 

This is a sample of many letters which have come 
to us from coast to coast. 

The result is a situation almost incredible in a free 
country. You may find that your bookseller cither 
will regret his inability to sell you this biography, uni- 
versally endorsed by the press of the country, or he 
may produce a copy hidden away under a counter. 
Some booksellers actually have the courage to display 
the book. We hope your bookseller is one of these. 

Throughout almost eighty-five years of publishing, 
we have been able to say of our books, “on sale at 
all booksellers.” We regret that in this one case we 
must qualify this statement. 


The object of the campaign, of course, is obvi- 
ous. No bookseller wants to be known as lacking 
in courage. The advertisement is designed to stim- 
ulate inquiry, and thus the bookseller is placed in 
open territory between two fires, an unhappy sit- 
uation. The copy was placed with the papers in 
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Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
It was a quarter-page in size. The letter from the 
Cleveland bookseller, hereinbefore quoted, was 
written after the appearance of the advertisement 
in that city. The advertisement is based upon a let- 
ter received from a bookseller in Honolulu. In 
the letters which he wrote to “two agencies,” he 
apologized abjectly for having dared to stock the 
biography, and in his letter to Scribner's, after set- 
ting forth his action, he said that he had found the 
book worthy. 

Recently, a Christian Science official reckoned the 
number of Christian Scientists in the United States 
at 10,000,000. The 1926 United States Church 
Census placed the number at 202,098. At the time 
these figures were made public, the Mother Church 
Board of Directors stated, “the number of adher- 
ents who are not members is estimated as exceeding 
the number who are.” Church officials, however, 
will not furnish. or take, a census of the Church 
membership. 

The Church, on many previous occasions, has en- 
gaged in just such a fight as is now being waged 
against Scribner’s. In 1909, Georgine Milmine 
wrote a biography of Mrs. Eddy which ran serially 
in McClure’s Magazine. It was published as a vol- 
ume by Doubleday, Page and Company. After many 
attacks upon it, the plates and original manuscript 
passed into the hands of the Christian Scientists, 
and the book is all but extinct at the present time. 
It contained material that can never be duplicated. 
The instances in which this, or similar feats, have 
been accomplished are too numerous to catalogue. 
The best example, however, is that of “The Me- 
moirs of Mary Baker Eddy.” This book, written 
largely by Adam Dickey and finished by his wife 
after his death, was published by the Merrymount 
Press of Boston in 1927. For several years Dr. 
Dickey was secretary to Mrs. Eddy and in con- 
stant association with her. He was named a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors a year or so before 
her death in 1910, and served until his death. A 
little-known letter, written by Mrs. Dickey, will 


show what happened: 


Dear Friend: The Christian Science Board of Di- 
rectors of the Mother Church, the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass., have requested me 
to discontinue the publication of the book, “Memoirs 
of Mary Baker Eddy,” by Adam Dickey, C.S.D., 
and to recall all books already sold. I willingly com- 
ply with their request. Upon receipt of the copy or 
copies you have I will gladly return the purchase 
_ price to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Liututan S. Dicxry. 


The reappearance recently of advertisements in 
several New York newspapers of “The Life of 
Mary Baker Eddy” by Sibyl Wilbur, recalls the 
fight made on Miss Milmine’s biography twenty 
years ago. The Wilbur book was written to offsct 
the Milmine one, was advertised and sold as the 
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authentic and authorized life of Mrs. Eddy, and 
the advertisements reappearing recently have re- 
asserted its authenticity. For the first time, the 
Christian Science Church has advertised that the 
Wilbur volume is on sale at all bookstores; for- 
merly, the book was available only through the 
Church or its agencies. Miss Wilbur, now living 
in Los Angeles, has not revised her volume and it 
has not been altered by the Church. / 

The recall of the Dickey work was so effective 
that there are now available only a few copies. Two 
originals are in the Library of Congress where they 
were sent for copyright. Mr. Dittemore has a 
photostat copy of an original in the British Muse- 
um, and the New York Public Library has a photo- 
stat copy of the one in Mr. Dittemore’s possession. 

The entire range of possibilities in the present 
situation can be summed up in a single question: 
Will the Dakin volume go the way of Miss Mil- 


mine’s biography and the remembrances of Dr. 
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Dickey? It is not so foolish a question as may at 
first seem. Offhand, the answer would appear to 
be No, since, in this era of censorship, it is hard 
to imagine a book’s being suppressed without re- 
course to the customary law agencies—such as a 
Brooklyn Grand Jury, or the Custom’s censor. Such 
a course is, in this case, manifestly impossible. It 
must be remembered, however, that there is only 
one book in general circulation today that has with- 
stood the fire of Christian Science, and that one is 
Mark Twain’s “Christian Science.” This survival 
may be accounted for by the fact that Twain’s crit- 
icisms were hilarious. Aside from this one instance, 
the Committees on Publication have never failed to 
accomplish their purpose. It is true that they have 
never been fought as they are being fought now, but 
McClure’s did put up a back-to-the-wall struggle in 
1908 and 1909, and, in the eventual termination, it 
was a losing one. 
Craic F. THOMPSON. 


Mexico’s New Leader 


EXICO, in its own peculiar way, has 
M chosen, as did the ‘United States, an en- 
gineer for president. Brigadier-General 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio also has at least one thing in 
common with Vice-President Curtis (Mexico has no 
vice-president)—-Indian blood flows in his veins. 
His descent traces back directly to the last of the 
nineteen Tarascan monarchs of Michoacan, King 
Tzintzicha, whose son, Don Antonio, was educated 
by the great Spanish Viceroy Mendoz, and married 
off to the cream of the Colonial aristocracy. Among 
Ortiz’s more immediate ancestors were governors, 
a Supreme Court magistrate, educators, militarists 
and an archbishop. But, unfortunately for his pres- 
tige among the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, he broke with the traditions of his lineage and 
participated in a revolution more recent than the 
eighteenth century. 

He was born in Morelia (formerly Valladolid), 
capital of Michoacan, on March 10, 1877, two 
months before Porfirio Diaz began his long reign. 
There he was raised and educated, but in 1895 he 
was,thrown out of the public preparatory school (of 
which his own father was principal) and arrested 
for participating in a manifestation against the Dic- 
tator. Young Pascual was obliged to complete his 
preliminary studies in a Catholic seminary. After 
finishing his engineering training in Mexico City, he 
soon became involved in new agitation in Michoa- 
can, writing, as early as 1905, articles for the local 
anti-government press. 

In 1910, Ortiz threw in his lot with Francisco 
Madero. During the troubled years that followed, 
he supported, not the extremists, but the sounder 


revolutionary leaders—first Carranza, after the as- 
sassination of Madero, then Obregon, and finally 
Calles, by whom he was made Ambassador to Bra- 
zil. Provisional President Portes Gil named him 
head of the Department of the Interior. He was on 
his way to take over this post when he was per- 
suaded, instead, to run for president as candidate of 
the National Revolutionary party, founded by Cal- 
les when he went out of office. 

Ortiz Rubio’s character is simple and direct. He 
has much of the calm and patience and methodica!l- 
ness of his Tarascan ancestry. The Tarascans are 
a racial enigma: like the Basques in Spain, no one 
knows their origin. They are generally supposed to 
belong to the pre-Maya, Aztec and Toltec stocks, 
and they have maintained their political independence 
against all the Nahuatl invasions from the north. 
It is interesting to observe how the basic military 
source for the stabilization of any regime in Mexico 
has come from well-defined Indian centers: Diaz 
and the Serranos of Oaxaca; Obregén and the Ya- 
quis of Sonora; Portes Gil, Joaquin Amaro, Ortiz 
Rubio and the Tarascans of Michoacan. 

Michoacan—one of the largest, wealthiest and 
most beautiful states, with its magnificent lakes and 
plains—bids fair to become of greater political im- 
portance than Sonora, until now the source of revol- 
utionary governing power in the country. President 
Portes Gil was born in Michoacan, though his later 
career centers in the Gulf Coast frontier petroleum 
state of Tamaulipas. General Joaquin Amaro, the 
Secretary of War (said to be the real factor in the 
choice of Ortiz Rubio) is himself a pure Tarascan 
Indian. The election of Ortiz represents a further 
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shift of political control (begun when Portes Gil 
was chosen) from Sonora in the north to the south 
and center of the Republic. An inevitable shift, for 
the South and Center are the real Mexico, not the 
warlike North, the control by which was long due 
to proximity to the United States and an arms sup- 
ly. Amaro and Ortiz have previously coéperated 
in administrative capacities; and many of Amaro’s 
army reforms were planned by Ortiz. ; 

This brief survey gives us a hint as to some of 
the more basic factors involved in the elections of 
last month. Literally and figuratively, Mexican 
elections consist of many battle-fronts. The first 
battle-front for the recent elections was the rebel- 
lion early this year of the Valenzuela-Escobar-To- 
pete-Manzo group of anti-Calles, intransigent Obre- 
gén military elements. Suppression of this revolt 
automatically eliminated two candidates—Gilberto 
Valenzuela and the pseudo-agrarian Antonio Villa- 
real. The newer Calles-Amaro wing of the army 
was left overwhelmingly in control of the country. 
This elimination made possible, to a greater extent 
than ever before in Mexican elections, the non-par- 
ticipation of the army in the subsequent political 
campaign. Ortiz Rubio, in his “Historia de la Rev- 
olucion de 1910,” gives a vivid picture of the earlier 
type of election, where the federal military authori- 
ties in the state plebiscites of Michoacan, in 1918, 
definitely coerced the electorate in favor of the offi- 
cial candidate, General Migica, broke up Ortiz’s 
campaign meetings and kidnapped his supporters. 
But in the recent campaign, the army leaned over 
backwards to avoid showing any partiality to either 
of the two leading candidates. For instance, when 
the local authorities in Guadalajara, at the outset 
of Vasconcelos’ tour, broke up two of his meetings 
with violence, federal troops intervened and guar- 
anteed him a hearing. Similar protection was given 
elsewhere, and at other times during the campaign. 
In spite of the fact that Ortiz is undoubtedly the 
favored candidate of General Amaro, the army has 
kept out of the campaign activities, except to fulfill 
its legitimate obligations to maintain order and pro- 
tect whichever partisans were in danger. 

Although impartiality was strictly observed by the 
federal authorities, the case was different with many 
of the state and local governments. And here, pre- 
cisely, is the second battle-front of a Mexican na- 
tional election—control of the state governments— 
which in turn control the electoral machinery. Most 
of the state elections were decided before either Vas- 
concelos or Ortiz had entered the country. But 
they were practically all won by the National Rev- 
olutionary party, which subsequently supported Or- 
tiz. No state elections were won by the Anti-Re- 
election party, which came to support Vasconcelos. 
This party has had its prestige sadly weakened by 
the participation of its leading elements in the three 
unsuccessful revolts which have torn the country 
asunder since 1924: that of De la Huerta, that of 
Gomez and Serrano, and that of Valenzuela, Esco- 
bar, Manzo and Topete. Gomez and Serrano 
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were official anti-reélection candidates, who were 
openly supported by the party, even after they went 
into revolt. Nor have the clerical elements behind 
Vasconcelos been able to control any states. They, 
too, have the unsavory record of having disrupted 
the southwestern part of the country with civil war 
over a period of two years. These and other inde- 
pendent Vasconcelos elements (such as the students’ 
and women’s clubs) never became welded into any 
homogeneous unity sufficient to -win the state elec- 
tions, so essential for any successful national polling. 
There are, it is true, a few non-Ortiz governors, 
such as the peasant leader Adalberto Tejeda in 
Vera Cruz. The Ortiz leader in the state, Cam- 
pillo Seyde, moved heaven and earth to have Tejeda 
ousted; but it is indicative of the moderation of the 
central authorities on this occasion that his efforts 
were unsuccessful. 

The third battle-line of a national Mexican elec- 
tion is the Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber 
makes the final count, considers all election frauds, 
and declares the president elected. The Chamber, 
before the elections, had become a 100 percent 
Ortiz Rubio body. All Vasconcelos elements 
(along with the pro-Valenzuela representatives) 
were given the sack shortly after the March revolt 
on a mass charge of disloyalty. The one Commu- 
nist deputy, Hernan Laborde, was also sent packing. 

The fourth electoral battle-line is the struggle to 
control the voting booths. In Mexico, curiously 
enough, the government has nothing to do with the 
actual collecting of the votes. Theoretically, this is 
to avoid official imposition of candidates. The elec- 
tion law provides that the first five citizens who ar- 
rive at nine in the morning for the opening of the 
polls constitute the election board. Naturally, the 
best-organized and best-armed party seizes the 
booths. After that, the actual voting becomes un- 
important. Often, when one party seizes the poll- 
ing place, the rival parties open new adjacent 
booths. Thus Congress will have, from certain 
districts, the duty of examining three pack- 
ages of ballots, and of deciding which came from 
the legal polling place. Throughout the counr- 
try, the ballot boxes controlled by the Vasconcelists 
were stuffed with Vasconcelos votes, and those con- 
trolled by the Ortiz Rubists were stuffed with Ortiz 
Rubio votes. Since the National Revolutionary 
party controlled most of the state governments, they 
controlled more booths. There is no evidence that 
either side was particularly anxious to let its adver- 
sarics vote. However, the two rival parties, for 
the most part, permitted the partisans of the Com- 
munist Pedro Rodriguez Triana to vote, because 
this meant so many votes less to chalk up for the 
more feared rival candidate. The humorous but 
easily understood outcome has been that Rodriguez 
Triana will probably receive more votes throughout 
the country than Vasconcelos. Vasconcelos lost, in 
other words, tecause he could not weld his rather 
inchoate and contradictory following into a political 
machine which could function in a Mexican election 
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as here described. It is also doubtful whether, ex- 

in certain larger centers, he had numerically 
sufficient following, even had the organization abil- 
ity been present. 

Whatever the actual practices of the election, and 
whatever abuses were committed by either party, 
more than in any previous election | have ever wit- 
nessed in Mexico, the candidates were permitted to 
present their views freely in public; the army, more 
than ever before, was out of politics. Roughly, it 
seems to me, the most strongly organized social 
forces of the country have managed to express their 
true will; and Vasconcelos will have done his country 
a great service if he establishes a tradition of sincere 
campaigning, unmarred by personal ambition flaring 
up into armed revolt. 

Ortiz Rubio undoubtedly holds the sympathies of 
the major portion of the army. He is backed by the 
large majority of the various “revolutionary” or- 


. ganizations which supported Calles and Obregon, 


and which Calles welded into the National Revolu- 
tionary party. Labor and peasant support is less 
ronounced. The Mexican Labor party, the polit- 
ical wing of the “Crom” (the more conservative 
labor confederation) has lukewarmly supported his 
candidacy. This is the Labor party's first revival 
after the blows it received at the time of the assas- 
sination of Obregon, and subsequently at the hands 
of Portes Gil. For the main part, the workers 
and peasants, save the more radical elements who 
supported Rodriguez Triana, have, owing to their 
debilitation due to factionalism, remained in a 
rather neutral and non-active position. But, by and 
large, Ortiz Rubio represents a far more potent 
alignment of the existing organized social forces 
which pivot about the Constitution of 1917 than 
does Vasconcelos with his feudal alliances, his cleri- 
cal connections and the inchoate sentiment of past 
enemies of the existing regime—an_ ill-defined 
grouping which he never effectively welded into a 
party. Ortiz Rubio represents the tendency toward 
the development of a party system; so does Rod- 
riguez Triana; Vasconcelos, more than either of 
these two, represents the old-style personalism. 

In general, too, Ortiz Rubio, a methodical ad- 
ministrator rather than an initiator of policies, rep- 
resents the close of the revolutionary epoch, the 
crystallization of a regime based upon the liberal 
pone of the 1917 Constitution of Querétaro. 

is personal temperament, his training, plus the 
psychology of the hour, would indicate that he will 
move further to the right than his immediate pre- 
decessors; that he will strengthen administrative 
control, decreasing the emphasis upon peasant and 
labor reform and land distribution to the peasants, 
and increasing the emphasis upon public works— 
the development of communications, road building 
and other constructive enterprises. He will prob- 
ably swing closer to the United States (Vasconcelos 
launched bitter charges against our government) 
and will abandon the attempt begun by Cailes to 
create a native bourgeoisie, but, nevertheless, he will 
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hold to the existing laws regulating the investment 

of foreign capital, and in no sense return to the 

wildcat exploitation of the Dfaz era. In other 

words, the Mexican regime has reached the middle 

of the road. CARLETON BEALS. 
Mexico City. 


The Late Demented 


R. J. TOMPKINS RILAND of The Wop- 
pingtonian is a stout Republican on the 
printed page, but he has moments of personal 
frankness which win him the esteem of Elmer Dur- 
kin and sometimes a seven-cent cigar, On this raw 
November night, the journalist and the newsdealer 
were burning coal and tobacco in memory of the 
special session of Congress which had, in Elmer’s 
brutal phrase, “kicked off in horrible agony.” 

“At such times,” said the editor, “it is custom- 
ary to speak a word of praise for the late la- 
mented.” 

“Did you say, ‘demented’? Well, I'll come 
across with a hollyhock. The Senate sure gassed 
the Hawley bill to death. Any stuff they pull next 
year couldn't be as rough as that.” 

“Nevertheless, it was time to retire.” 

“And how! Those solons were taking the rap 


for all the sour news on Page One. They were 


panned for the Wall Street blowout, and the dirt 
was that they invented the dry weather, long skirts 
and the Mediterranean fruit fly.” Elmer’s face 
wore that look of cheerful fortitude with which he 
ever endures the sufferings of his country’s states- 
men. “One more week and the whole outfit would 
have been indicted for bumping off Rothstein.” 

A new thought came to the newsdealer at this 
point. 

“Tt’s a funny thing that the session which started 
as farm relief ended up as harm relief. Listen, 
old thing, you’ve watched an awful lot of Con- 
gresses doing their stuff, did you ever lamp one that 
could gum itself so tight as the deceased? Dead- 
locked? Boy, it was padlocked! Toward the finish 
there was the Old Guard, the Young Guard, the 
Freshmen, the Young Turks, the Bush Leaguers, 
the Sons of the Wild Jackass and seven varieties 
of Democrats all moving in no direction whatever. 
By Armistice Day, lifelong buddies were biting holes 
in each other’s togas.” 

“The party should have stood behind the Presi- 
dent.” 

“Fair enough, but they couldn’t find where he 
was parked. H. H. was against the debenture 
and a rooter for flexibility, but outside of that you 
could write your own ticket. They asked him what 
was what and he came out strong for Mazda lamps 
and the Ohio River. As far as I can crack, he 
didn’t throw in with anybody. It’s a pipe that the 
Chief and Moses are not as chummy as they were 
last year when George Was running the bigotry 
racket. Hoover and Borah are not so Damon-and- 
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“Amendment accepted.” 
“Maybe in the new session the Senate will get 


Jonathan, either. Did the infernal triangle, Smoot, 
Watson and Reed have a latchkey to Uncle Sam’s 
Cabin? I heard different. 

“Finally he got peeved and told the boys to step 
on it and slip him a bill a week from Thursday, 
but it was too late for Herbycide. All those lads 
could step on was their own a Then, bing! 
came the Hoover panic!” 

“Aw, Elmer, that’s not fair!” 

“All right, did you register a squawk when they 
billed it as the Hoover bull market? Whatever it 
was, it knocked thirty or forty billion smackers out 
of stock values, including eighteen dollars real 
money. Our prexy had his mitts full of grief now; 
Republican prosperity had busted right in his face. 
They sure slipped him a lot of new poverty to abol- 
ish. The Senate got crowded clear back to page 
forty-’leven among the ads for lost dogs. The only 
way they could get their names in the paper was 
to curl up and croak. So they knocked off and 
called it a session. That's the nicest thing it had 
been called for six months.” 

“Let’s remember only the happy hours,” 
the gloomy editor. 

Elmer loved this assignment. He picked choice 
blossoms out of his garden of fond memories. Of 
Bass Drum Shearer, of addled admirals, Security 
Leaguers red from ear to ear and Charley Schwab 
shaken with sobs. Of Babbling Brookhart and the 
grand old dinner party where there were Wall 
Streeters, silver flasks and Senators under every 
table. Of Joe Grundy, Nature’s butter-and-egg 
man, and how the founding papas had pulled a 
boner when they let the hick states into the Union. 
Of Bingham caught hiring mammon to serve God. 
Of the November elections and horizontal Hoover- 
crats being carried back from old Virginny. Of Hi 
Johnson eating the bread of loneliness in a one- 
armed restaurant. Of the Mosaic wisecrack which 
helped so little to make us a reunited people. 

“There was_Moses,” thus Elmer summed it up, 
“popular with one and all like a pain in the neck 
is with a giraffe, Hire’em Bingham with his halo 
all bashed down over his classic map and a total 
loss to society, Dave Reed flat with inflammatory 
pessimism. And Smoot—when handing ‘round the 
loving raspberry cup, let’s shoot square with Smoot. 
That bird was a consistent ground-loser all season. 
He was a bear with the backward pass. 

“Jim Watson, the cheerless leader, bought him 
a one-way ticket to Florida and got away from it 
all. On the fatal fifth, every big burg in Indiana 
booted the G. O. P. and the K. K. K. for a flock 
of goals and home was no place for James. 

“The Old Guard couldn’t pass the bill, they 
couldn’t pass the buck, they couldn’t pass a given 
point. They got so crabby they couldn’t even pass 
the time of day. I ask you, J. T., is that as butter- 
fingered a flock of palookas as ever fumbled a 
punt ?” 

“The New York Republicans should have hon- 


orable mention,” said the sad editor. 


said 
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down to business and pass something, Elmer.” 

“They might at that. Ten days’ layoff and a 
quarter of a million hand-out in mileage would pep 
them some. The Big Boy will have to say some- 
thing when the gong rings. He can’t play Old 
Man River forever. My hunch is that the Senators 
will put the skids under Vare and come Groundhog 
Day they will go into a huddle on the tariff and 
cook up a dicker. They will swap raises on factory 
goods for raises on farm stuff. The Old Testa- 
ment game.” 

“What do you mean, ‘Old Testament?’”’ Mr. 
Riland was kind enough to ask. 

“A high for a high,” said Elmer, “and a boost 


for a boost.” 
Feix Ray. 


Washington Notes 


HIS is the period between the adjournment of the 

extra session and the opening of the regular session 
of Congress, and there is a certain small difficulty in the 
way of writing intelligently about the Hoover message, 
which will have been delivered before this piece is printed 
—the said difficulty being largely due to the fact that at 
this time neither I—nor, I think, anyone else—knows much 
of what will be in it. There was never any such difficulty 
about forecasting the messages to Congress of the platitu- 
dinous Coolidge, whose advocacy of the obvious was always 
so enthusiastically received by the bright business men 
whose ideal he was. With this President, however, 
whether_you agree with his thoughts or not, it must be 
conceded that he has them, and it is not so easy. This 
being the case, it is plainly the part of wisdom to pass has- 
tily over the forthcoming message, merely pausing to say 
that on form it should be the most comprehensive and 
important of all Hoover utterances since his election, and 
rush on to the political aspects of the good old Senate in 
the more or less immediate future. 

The indications are that the coalition of Progressives 
and Democrats which brought about the pathetic and un- 
precedented collapse of the Old Guard Republican leader- 
ship, drove the unfortunate Watson to Florida before the 
end came, and held control of the situation, will continue 
during the regular session—at least as long as the tariff 
bill is pending. There is not, as a matter of fact, anything 
else for it to do. Working together, the Progressives and 
the Democrats have rewritten the Hawley-Smoot atrocity, 
reformed the bill according to their ideas, put in the de- 
benture and struck out the flexible provision. Manifestly, 
they have got to go on until after the bill comes out of 
conference. Then a split may come. The Progressives, 
coming largely from the agricultural States, have a more 
real desire to pass a bill that will actually help the farmers 
than have the Democrats; a considerable number of whom 
have been playing for party advantage. The Democrats 
in both branches are somewhat apprehensive lest they 
should be forced to vote for the conference report and find 
themselves without a real excuse for not doing so. Par- 
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ticularly has this feeling been increased since the emergence 
on the Senate scene of the so-called Young Guard, com- 
posed largely of Republican Senators friendly to Mr. 
Hoover. Their apprehensions have been further increased 
by the strong probability that the Grundyesque Republican 
Senators: of the Reed-Bingham-Moses stripe will vote 
against the conference report. Under these conditions it 
would be difficult, indeed, for the Democrats to join in 


killing the bill. What they really hope is that Mr. Hoover 
will prove unyielding on the flexible provision. 


So far as the debenture plan is concerned, it is recog- 
nized that it will be traded away in the Committee. As 
to the rates, it is recognized that the House conferees, in 
the main, will accept the rates as rewritten by the coalition, 
these being vastly more satisfactory to Mr. Hoover than 
those which came originally either from the House or from 
the Senate Finance Committee. The real bone of conten- 
tion is the flexible provision, but a form of compromise has 
been suggested which may be accepted. It is also hinted 
that Mr. Hoover may give way on this and permit the 
whole feature to be stricken out, content to rest on the 
power given him for revision under existing law. If he 
does not, and if there is no compromise, there will prob- 
ably be no bill, because the Democrats will line up against 
it almost unanimously. At any rate, their opposition would 
be thoroughly justified by the strong case they have built 
up against the flexible feature, and whether the bill passes 
or not they will be able to make a pretty good campaign 
cry next fall. 

Considering that there are these two elements in the 
Senate—the Democrats and the Old Guard Republican 
leaders—who would rather have no bill than the sort of 
limited revision measure Mr. Hoover originally recom- 
mended and the coalition has brought about, its ultimate 
fate is still a matter of uncertainty. The curious incon- 
gruity of these elements is interesting but not important, 
when the utterly different reasons for their hostility are 
understood, It is also interesting to see how completely it 
is conceded that the conference report will be accepted by 
the House. One reason for this conviction is recognition 
that there is slight possibility of a report which will be so 
distasteful to that body as to cause its rejection. The other 
is that no such coalition between Democrats and Progres- 
sives as exists in the Senate is possible in the House. The 
three-way Senate split seems not to be reflected there, and 
not to any noticeable degree in the country. 


Another reason is—and this is not without its humor— 
that the Speaker of the House, whose Old Guard affilia- 
tions have in the past been strong enough to have him gen- 
erally considered one of them, is coyly encouraging the 
Young Guard movement in the Senate, helping in his am- 
iable way to inter and discredit the discomfited machine 
leaders in the Senate, with whom, in former days, he has 
labored in sympathetic harmony. The reason for this some- 
what novel attitude by Longworth is not hard to under- 
stand. The “Prince of Good Fellows,” for certain not 
altogether obscure personal as well as public reasons, is 
imbued with a perfectly natural desire to have the Repub- 
lican party retain control of the House of Representatives. 
It is not his idea that codperating with a Senate leadership 
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which opposes every White House wish is the best way to 
promote that object. On the contrary, it has seemed to him 
that more Republican members of the House will be re- 
elected if, in the campaign next year, they are neither 
under the necessity of defending the passage of a tariff bill 
obnoxious to the people nor compelled to apologize for the 
humiliating failure of the Republican party to function on 
this vital subject. 

It seems to be rather sound reasoning. At any rate, hav- 
ing these ideas clearly arranged in an orderly manner back 
of his bald and benign brow, it is not surprising that the 
Speaker of the House should have been a source of com- 
fort if not of joy, from the start of the extra session and 
now in the regular one about to open, to the heavily bur- 
dened figure in the White House, at present engaged in 
various Hooverish attempts to restore the morale of the 
people, so badly shattered by the recent collapse in the stock 
market. As to the Young Guard in the Senate, I am 
authoritatively informed by some of its most earnest mem- 
bers that it, too, will continue in the regular session. It 
is asserted further that it will achieve cohesion, develop 
leadership and have more open and recognized White 
House support. Thus, it seems to me that, while it is 
easily possible to find considerable food for amusement in 
the futility of the Young Guard’s first efforts, and particu- 
larly in the seriousness with which some of its aspirants 
for leadership take themselves, nevertheless, with the back- 
ing of both President and Speaker, it is not a group to be 
lightly dismissed. Of the three divisions of Republicans now 
in the Senate, it is the largest. What it chiefly needs is a 
sense of direction and a sense of humor. Possibly it will 
acquire both in the coming months; and in any event it 
promises to make this a more interesting session than the 
last. It has at least made one thing plain—no leadership 
“come back” will be staged by the Watson-Reed-Mooses- 
Bingham coterie. Those boys are out. And that is all to 
the good, no matter from what angle you view it—except, 
of course, their own angle. 


Pines Are Perilous 


Pines are perilous. No love is sure 
That has its place beside these harps of trees. 
What hope have one man’s voice and eyes 
Against the pleadings of immensities? 


A house by tall pines is no one man’s house, 
But all the houses that there ever were; 

A wife sees through its windows all the eyes 
Of hungry lovers burning in on her. . 


No wonder if the husband living there 
Falls at last from words to plead his case 
And knows a thousand Tristrams dead and fair 
Breathe behind the mask of his own face. 


Build your house by poplars or by elms 
If you would possess a woman blind. 
But eyes are beautiful through which one sees 
As through clear panes an ocean for a mind. 
Rosert P. TristraM CorFin. 
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The Last of November 


The Game of Leve and Death, by Romain Rolland, 
translated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks. Guild Theater, 
November 25, 1929. 

Angna Enters. 
1929. 

F ALL revolutions, the French Revolution has been 
the most interesting to the world; more has been 
written and thought about it than about all the other revo- 
lutions put together. This is not only because of its violence 
and contrasts; it is because of the ideas emerging. From 
its parties and its personalities, abstractions spread ; nothing 
happens, no figure plays a part, but that the principle in- 
volved takes the stage; because of its abstract patterns, the 
French Revolution has the power to draw to itself more 
than was concerned at the moment; it has about it the 
aspect of great, ideal drama. It is for this reason, pre- 
cisely, that Romain Rolland’s “The Game of Love and 
Death,” among the season’s plays, provides a certain high 
absorption and final exaltation. 

This play, the second in the Theater Guild’s season, 
comes from one of the leaders of modern literature and 
thought; the author of “Jean Christophe” is in himself 
enough to make us indebted to the Guild for producing 
this play. This should be said and said distinctly, because 
there is something about our town that makes us forget 
such gratitude. If a piece is a great success, we congratu- 
late the producer; if it is less effective, we quite forget 
to be grateful. But the fact remains that the chance to 
see “The Game of Love and Death” is something to be 
thankful for. It is sometimes a tedious play, rising to a 
certain sonorous approximation of platitude, like all of 
Romain Rolland’s writing in parts. But a good deal of 
its limitation, as we see it at the Guild, derives from what 
is not his fault. 

First, there is the racial element. This writing is based 
on the French nature, its taste for ideas, for dialectic, for 
the heroic statement and method; and so is foreign to us. 

There is also the fact that we are present at a transla- 
tion, none too good at that, and a translation of these 
French sentences, and of these elaborate garments of words 
in which the characters’ thoughts and passions are clothed, 
is an almost impossible matter. This is further compli- 
cated by the dramatist’s evident intention of suggesting the 
manner of the period: his forms of speech are adapted to 
those forms of thought and feeling that filled the men and 
women of that day, toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when liberty, honor, the people, the nature of God 
and man, were so much in the daily mind, and when pas- 
gions and actions tried to mold themselves to these ideal 
patterns. To us it seems a far-off time indeed. 

_ » And, finally, the Guild’s casting is hard on the play’s 

prosperity. In theory, the case ought to be clear enough. 
Such speeches, and such modes of thought and principle— 
from which the speeches proceed—call for acting in which 
there is volume and fluency above all things. The tend- 
ency of such a play is toward declamation tempered by 
reality of circumstance and close sincerity of feeling: What 
Mr. Otto Kruger, in the role of the lover and fugitive, 
Vallée, brings to such lines is only platitude anyway, an 
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obviousness in tone and meaning that is ra But 
even within this mediocrity, Mr. Kruger would be more 
in the piece if he had another method, equally bad but 
more suited, if he ranted and sang along through his lines. 
As it is, some of the phrases and the constructions of the 
sentences—worse in the translation and poorly at home 
in English anyhow—obtrude appallingly as he struggles 
through them, intent on his effects of subjective banality. 
Mr. Frank Conroy is almost as bad. A certain personal 
dignity makes you respect him as an artist without com- 
mending him as an actor, but he belongs cither in sup- 
pressed realism or in intelligent comedy; style in any 
formal sense leaves him only thwarted and sometimes 
comic. 

Miss Alice Brady is a better case. She is, after all, a 
talented and distinct actress, she has a gift for sharp emo- 
tion and for attacking the phrase. But when, with such 
a variety of vocal colors, she displays a gamut of personal 
emotions and reactions to the motivations given the char- 
acter, she merely throws things off the key. You cannot 
take speeches of which the soul is copious and ornate, high 
in tone, abstract in implication, and give them that modern 
realism in shading and point. The defect of Miss Brady’s 
very excellence does as much as anything else to falsify the 
impression. I felt that she understood the direct emotions 
of her part, I thought her moving at times, and always 
to be respected. But in art, style is also a part of an emo- 
tion that is expressed. If you do not understand the style 
in which a thing is written and is to be delivered, you 
do not understand the thing, but only a part of it. 

All this is further complicated by the fact that the dram- 
atist himself struggles, often without success, with the 
problem of striking the heroic stride. He is struggling be- 
tween the shadow of Racine and the modern application 
of the play’s ideas and situation. The structure of the 
play, the curtains especially, seemed to me very effective 
theater. For the rest, I had to imagine it in French, with 
the added gain in speed for the delivery and in natural 
academics for the sentiments; and then I found myself 
lifted and repaid. We are more at home, as a matter of 
fact, with Chekhov than with a Latin work of this nature. 
In Chekhov, the abstract is created, but it is composed of 
mood and feeling. In this play of Rolland’s, the abstract 
becomes conceptions. It is, however, the play of these 
conceptions, set against one another—they are constantly 
present—that brings ““The Game of Love and Death” into 
the region of great art—whether it comes off or not—and 
dilates the mind in the finest direction that the theater 
can essay. It is this that, for me at least, saved the occa- 
sion from boredom. 

Mr. Claude Rains gave an excellent and warmly ap- 
plauded performance of Carnot, member of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety and friend of the leading character. 
In appearance it was crisp and perfect, a contrast to Mr. 
Conroy’s smudgy make-up; in bearing and diction it was 
in the most stylized accuracy. But we should remember, 
in all fairness, that the role itself is far more accessible 
than ‘the ether leading roles in the play; its sentiments call 
for a delivery less different from those we commonly prac- 
tise nowadays. As for the lesser parts, the acting had 
little connection with what was to be created—Miss Straub 
and Miss Fugazy, for example, had the idea to be ex- 
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pressed hopelessly entangled with their own natural feel- 
ings about the moment; they made the play seem sadly 
false and foreign. 

“The Game of Love and Death” is but one play in a 
series dealing with the French Revolution—a polytych, 
he calls it—that Romain Rolland has in mind, some of 
them already written, some planned. 

Mr. Mamoulian’s directing seemed effective enough in 
the limited chances that the scenes provided. In the in- 
stances where a crowd was involved—the mob coming to 
make the arrests, for example—he showed that trait of his 
for something that is, I think, more a sort of theatrical 
liveliness than impressive art. 

Miss Aline Bernstein’s setting, a salon of the period, in 
» sort of green gray, with gold, was beautiful and quite 
right. 

Miss ENTERS 


The programs of Miss Angna Enters have long since 
been reviewed in these columns, but it seems hardly fair 
now mot to say that her new season has begun with an 
added security of movement, and that her witty statement 
and clear drawing have lost nothing. She has some new 
numbers, of which the better part are still waiting to be 
set, to come into their permanent form and meaning. But 
she remains one of the most individual talents in our the 
ater, curiously bold and clear, free of influences foreign to 
her nature, whether good or bad, as the numbers proceed, 
always entertaining, always notable for her drawing, which 
is like that of modern painting, always witty, and some- 
times, as in “The Queen of Heaven” or the “Moyen Age,” 
beautiful, profoundly inventive and never to be forgotten. 

Stark YouNG. 


Maurice Ravel 


OT even at the time when his “Miroirs” succeeded 

Debussy’s “Images,” and his “‘Rhapsodie Espagnole” 
the magician’s “Iberia,” was it discriminative to see the 
mere follower in Ravel. The Chotzinoffs of the period 
did say of his work, “It’s by Ravel, therefore it’s like 
Debussy,” while solicitous fellow-composers foresaw the 
future’s label of “school of” upon his sober pieces. But 
the fact was, that from the very first, Ravel’s exquisite, 
detached and ironic art had a profile. True, the composer 
commenced as a musical symbolist; and musical symbolism 
was , its most richly gifted representative, to the 
degree that late adherents of the movement perforce ap- 
peared his disciples. Still, the group as a whole flowed 
directly from Wagner. Several of its strongest character- 
istics: its responsiveness to the latent, the mysterious and 
the infinite, its delicate pantheism and expression of the 
correspondences between the human psyche and the life of 
things, and its excessively idiomatic use of orchestral tim- 
bres, figured in “Tristan,” the “Ring” and “Parsifal.” And 
Ravel was as legitimately in the Wagnerian succession as 
Debussy himself or any other man of his generation. 

To be sure, Ravel’s music, when it appeared, did ex- 
hibit the dominance of the harmonic over the melodic ele- 
ment, the consecutive ninths and sevenths, and the suc- 
cessive chords blent by the pedal, so very typical of De 
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bussy before Ravel commenced to compose. But so, too, 
did the pieces of the veteran Fauré, and those of Charles 
Martin Leeffler, Cyril Scott and the coeval rest of the 
musical symbolists. The traits were common property of 
the movement, and not Debussy’s own. And, while per- 
haps no other of the group approximated the noble reserve 
and penetrating sensuality of Debussy’s style, and the preci- 
osity and incertitude of his spirit, as closely as our musician 
in “Oiseaux Tristes,” Une Barque sur l’Ocean” and “Le 
Gibet,” the parallelism has the persistent temper of the French 
people, and the pervasive one of a period, to legitimatize it. 
Particularly, in view of the circumstances that the resem- 
blances are very superficial, and that, essentially, the two 
bodies of work are almost antithetical. Ravel’s style, from 
the very commencement, had much more of classic rigidity 
than Debussy’s excessively fluid, arabesque one. His prefer- 
ence for the classic structures over those developed out of 
the ideas and themes themselves, was promptly announced 
by his “Sonatine.” And, whereas the older man’s art was 
markedly lyrical and tender, that of the younger was more 
largely given to witticism and irony. It has been justly said 
that Debussy was a sensuality and sensibility; Ravel, a sen- 
suality and a sense of the ridiculous. 

No, the composer had a decided individuality even before 
he broke with symbolism. But if it was rash, then, to deny 
it, how much more rash is it today to allow it an intense 
significance, or to pretend finding a strong impulse in his 
music! And yet it has become almost genteel today to 
place Ravel in the front rank of French composers. Even 
before the death of Debussy, and before the new esthetic 
had replaced his fin de siécle one, people were finding 
“Daphnis et Chloe” and its kin superior to the tribe of 
“Pelléas,” for example. Ravel was not only the man who 
waded in while Debussy stood upon the bank, they said. 
He was the better artist. These judges must have been 
counting vague futurities when they spoke, for a critical 
comparison, upon musical grounds, of the work produced 
by the two men up to 1916, the year Debussy died, is not 
decisively favorable to Ravel. Let it be admitted, right 
away, that the Ravel string quartet is as impeccable a piece 
of musical jewelry as that of Debussy is indifferent. Let 
it also be admitted that the “Sonatine,” and the three 
pieces called “Gaspard de la Nuit”—especially the last one, 
“Scarbo”—constitute as magnificent a contribution to 
piano literature as any Debussy made. And let it be 
granted that Ravel’s rhythms are frequently more piquant 
than the older man’s. It still remains incontrovertible that 
Ravel’s failures are more numerous than Debussy’s. De- 
bussy’s work may not always be profoundly inspired. But 
Ravel’s is sometimes not inspired at all. Of the three 
orchestral songs entitled “Scheherazade,” only the second 
contains what might be called a musical idea. The “In- 
troduction and Allegro” for harp has an almost Men- 
delssohnian slickness. Not only are Debussy’s ideas and 
themes more pregnant than Ravel’s. They are more strictly 
original. While Debussy is occasionally reminiscent of 
Moussorgsky, he never reaches the degree of indebtedness 
of Ravel to Rimsky-Korsakov for the rhythm of the bac- 
charale in “Daphnis.” Indeed, Ravel’s idiom is not a little 
mixed, having had affinities with Viennese melody, probably 
long before “La Valse” was conceived. It also, witness in 
“Ondine,” adulterates the folksong-like simplicity of sym~- 
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bolist music with a generous measure of Lisztian floridity. 
As for Ravel being the man who wades in and Debussy 
the dreamer on the bank, that claim is disposed of by the 
presence of a strain of prettiness in the music of the pre- 
tended agent. 

Nor have the recent developments in Ravel’s art mate- 
tially increased its significance. Symbolism passed from the 
center of the scene with the War, succeeded by a dryer, 
harder, disabused feeling expressing itself in severer, less 
lyrical, accents, brusquer rhythms and forms more archi- 
tectural than pictorial. In Ravel, as in Stravinsky, the 
change manifested itself, among others, in a growing ten- 
dency to take the works of former composers as points 
of departure; to sit, as it were, before these compositions 
analyzing them, and then construct the findings into 
edifices satisfactory to his own state of mind. Were Ravel’s 
and Stravinsky's medium that of words, this process would 
be termed criticism. Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex” would be 
called a criticism of Handel, his “Apollon Musagetes,” a 
criticism of the gallant ballets of Versailles, his “Baiser de 
la Fée,” a criticism of the early, politer Tschaikowsky. And 
Ravel’s “Trio” would constitute a comment on Saint- 
Saéns, “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales” a comment on the 
Wienerwald Schubert, “La Valse” a study of Johann 
Strauss, the slow movement of the violin and piano sonata 
a study of the Blues, “Tzigane” one of gipsy music and the 
“Boléro” one of a popular Spanish dance. And, no doubt, 
Ravel has brought off a number of fascinating toys by 
means of this novel process. “La Valse” and the “Boléro” 
are consummately able bits of work. Ravel’s craftsman- 
ship, like that of all of Fauré’s pupils, has always been dis- 
tinguished, and it has grown with the years. When one 
considers that the twenty-minute long “Boléro” {s con- 
structed on a single rhythmic figure incessantly repeated, 
the unflagging interest of the crass, cigar-box colored piece 
seems well-nigh miraculous. The transparency of the richly 
conceived and orchestrated waltz is equally wonderful. 
None the less, these pieces are toys for a discouraged world. 
They are most grateful to the sensual ear, amusing it with 
exquisite cornbinations of timbres, and smooth conducts of 
piquant sound. But they want spirit and enthusiasm as 
much as they want vivid ideas, developments and contrasts. 

They are all ironisms. In the past, Ravel’s approach to 
his material, his feelings and medium, tended to obliquity. 
An attitude of superiority to his feelings and condescension 
to his medium, very bland, very urbane, but still immove- 
able, was apparent. There is far more adult complacency 
in the very delightful “Ma Mére I’Oye” than in Debussy’s 
touching “Children’s Corner.” But of late Ravel’s ap- 
proach is little besides indirect. The frankly sarcastic “His- 
toires Naturelles” are now anything but singular among 
his works. “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales” is the music 
of one who stands outside the dance in smiling acidulous 


. detachment, observing it; and “La Valse” gives the very 


warm, very sensual, very joyous idiom of “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube” a cold, almost demonic twist. 

Nor can one help observing in sizing up Ravel’s im- 
pulsion, that what attracted the young musician to Spanish 
music in the days of the “Rhapsodie Espagnole” was its 
torpor; and that, again and again, in both the “Valses 
Nobles” and the orchestral waltz, the music has a languid- 
ness and downwardness occasionally fired and lifted as by 
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an inspiration and ravishment which swiftly dwindle again 
and let it sink, 

At that, Ravel may still be what his partisans call him, 
the ablest of living French composers. There is no question 
of the independence of his spirit. Within the limits im- 
posed on him, he has remained experimental and inventive, 
never secking orginality in the ways of license. His art is 
a beautifully logical one. If he belongs in the exquisite tra- 
dition in which he began, even when, as in “Tzigane” and 
the “Boléro,” he strives to write vulgar music, he has 
never, like so many of his coevals, mistaken brutality for 
strength. He is an original harmonist, a gifted orchestrator ; 
witness the simple and savory combination of trumpet and 
celesta in the “Boléro.” Assuredly, he has many close com- 
petitors. But while the music of d’Indy and Schmitt, 
Roussel and Milhaud, is more virile than his, more ambi- 
tious and powerful, it is scarcely as complete. Ravel may 
not have written pages as lofty as those of d’Indy, where 
the loftiness is spontaneous and not willed, but neither has 
he ever pretended to an altitude and gravity that are not 
naturally his; and it is doubtful whether any of his major 
works will wear as badly as d’Indy’s “Jour d’Eté sur la 
Montagne” is commencing to do. Though his music wants 
the warmth and smoulder of the best of Schmitt, say the 
first part of “La Tragédie de Salomé,” it also never de- 
scends to the bombast of the finale of that work. It is al- 
ways well-bred. Roussel and Milhaud may conceivably 
surpass it, but neither has, so far; and Milhaud remains 
disquietingly unself-critical, and curiously nostalgic in 
temper. . 

No, Ravel remains the best workman current French 
music has to show. He is one of his country’s petits 
maitres, one of her Coypels, Lancrets, Paters, captors of 
some spirit of grace, fixers of ravishing bits of color, of rare 
and improbable harmonies destined to delight generations. 
Among musicians, his place is’ presumably with Men- 
delssohn, Saint-Saéns and the other charming musicians, 
smooth melodists, clean workmen, recorders of bits of ex- 
perience, not always general in character, in elegant and 
transparent forms. But Beethoven and Mozart and Wag- 
ner and the rest of the composers impelled to release big 
forms embodying universal experiences and feelings about 
the whole of life, were, needless to remark, something be- 
sides charming musicians. They were great spirits, too. 

Pau. RosenreE.p. 


Raison d’Etre 
Of little consequence, to this quick pleasure, 
Are war and love; and suffering may be noted 


But briefly, to be wept about at leisure; 
But now, full-throated, . 


Let life, like song, mount on these sharpened instants 
To flame-point meaning, to a spear of feeling. . . 
On the horizon, peace; and in the distance 
A bell pealing; 


And overhead one branch curved under heaven; 
And the heart suddenly knows, with no word spoken, 
For this the pain was borne, the pledge was given, 
And the mold was broken. _ 
Dororny RED, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
| The McNamara Case 


am writing a history of the McNamara case which fol- 
the blowing up of The Los Angeles Times in 1910, and 

to get in touch with anyone who has an intelligent 
idea about the affair and its implications. My address is P. O. 


Louis ADAMIC. 


President Arthur’s Letters 


IR: I am preparing a biography of Chester A. Arthur and 

seek assistance in locating letters written by him. 

Persons who have letters written by General Arthur at any 
stage of lis career are urged to notify me, stating to whom they 
were addressed and the date of writing. Letters loaned to me will 
be promptly copied and returned. All such assistance will be 
acknowledged in the book. Georce Freperick Howe. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 


Our Expensive Waterways 


IR: The New Republic, in commenting on the report of the 
Institute of Economics on the proposed St. Lawrence water- 
way, said: 


If this study cannot be upset by an equally careful and 
disinterested one, Mr. Hoover will have to make a difficult 
decision. He may feel that his commitments and his reputa- 
tion as an economist require sticking to his guns. His nat- 
ural combativeness may induce him to try to see it through. 
But we believe that his reputation would gain more in the 
long run by an admission that he has been wrong. For the 
true sign of the scientific spirit is not so much to be always 
right as to be willing to learn even unpleasant truths from 


Mr. Hoover, in his speeches ceiebrating the completion of the 
improved Ohio River waterway, has plainly chosen the path of 
“sticking to his guns,” and has given the public to understand 
that the disturbing findings of the Moulton report are not troub- 
ling him. In his speech at Louisville on October 23, he said: 


I may say that I have seen a statement published lately 
that this improvement would cost such a huge sum as to 
make it entirely uneconomical and prohibitive. To that I 
may answer that, after we have disposed of the electrical 
power, we could contract the entire construction for less than 
$200,000,000, divided between the two governments and spread 


The $200,000,000 estimate set by Mr. Hoover does not differ 
sufficiently from the $257,000,000 figure of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics for the river work proper to invalidate the finding that, 
after the cost of harbor work is included, total costs of trans- 
porting grain nfo St. Lawrence waterway would be some 50 

than by the present combined rail-and-water 


Similar, or even more cogent, and equally unanswerable eco- 
nomic objections may be adduced regarding the extensive improve- 
ment in progress or projected on our other inland waterways. 
But, says Mr. Hoover, what the American people desire “is action, 
not argument,” and he is moving in his efficient manner to ignore 
his objectors and confound them by hurrying his projects to an 
early completion. 

Is this the approach to problems of national economy which the 
American people should expect from a Chief Executive who was 
to bring the mind of the engineer and the cool intellect of the 
scientist to the solution of public questions? 


New York City. Garnett Lyng. 


Youth Will Speak for Itself 
SR: On December 7 and 8 a conference will be held at the 
Rand School of Social Science, 7 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York City, on the Youth Movement, sponsored by the Young 
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Circle League of the Workmen's Circle, the Young People’s So- 
cialist League and the Rand School. This gathering has been de- 
signed to give the young people a chance to speak for them- 
selves. Among the speakers will be a very few adult leaders, 
but nearly all of the discussion will be carried on by persons 
under the age of twenty-five. The public is invited. Sessions 
will open at three o'clock on the seventh and at eleven on the 
eighth. Wituiam E, Boun, 
New York City Educational Director. 


The Conscription of Wealth 


IR: Duff Gilfond, in “The New Conscription” (The New 

Republic, September 25), apparently accepts the statements of 
Past Commander Spafford of the American Legion that the con- 
scription of wealth for war expenses is impossible, being forbidden 
by the Constitution. While it is far better to assume that the 
Kellogg Pact renouncing war will be observed than to make plans 
for future wars as if there were no such covenant, nevertheless 
the truth regarding the conscription of wealth should be made 
clear. 

In principle no_one who upholds the drafting of men for the 
job of killing fellow men can object, with any show of reason 
or decency, to the drafting of wealth to foot the bills. “Any 
future policy of conscription should be inclusive, applicable in 
terms to the entire personnel and the entire wealth of the whole 
nation,” said President Coolidge in an address at Kansas City 
in 1926. But he did not state how it could or should be done. 
Duff Gilfond is sure that it would not be effected by the Capper- 
Johnson Bill. 

The fact is that the conscription of wealth for war-costs raises 
no constitutional question, requires no abandonment of democracy 
in favor of dictatorship, no fixing of prices by dollar-a-year men. 
One simple measure will avail: Let war be paid for by taxation 
rather than by borrowing. Let tax receipts take the place of bonds 
in time of war. Government would thus show no more tenderness 
to property than to human life. 

It is the almost universally accepted theory that by means of 
bond issues the burden of paying for a war is passed on to future 
years, perhaps generations, This is sheer nonsense, since an army 
cannot be fed on wheat that will grow thirty years, or even one 
year, in the future. The economic reality of the matter and the 
actual working of the bond system are clearly set forth by a high 
authority, none other than Secretary Mellon, who said in 1924: 


The question of how rapidly the public debt shall be 
liquidated is not a question of what proportion of the cost 
of the war shall be shifted to future generations. A domestic 
debt is simply a liability of the people to pay the group hold- 
ing government securities. From the viewpoint of the coun- 
try as a whole the war was paid for when it was fought. 
The equipment, munitions, food, clothing and all other mate- 
rials and supplies necessary for carrying on the war had to 
be produced before they could be utilized. If the war had 
been financed entirely through taxation, as some suggested at 
the time, or the supplies needed by the government had 
simply been commandeered and not paid for, it can readily 
be seen that the whole burden of the war would have been 
borne at that time ... The financing of the conflict in part 
by loans was simply an arrangement under government super- 
vision whereby those who were in position to do so could 
pay more than their proper proportion of the cost and be 
reimbursed later with interest by those who were not in a 
position at that time to meet their proper proportion under 
the tax system ‘without too great sacrifices and hardships. 
What constitutes an asset to the one group in the form of 
government obligations is in effect an equal liability on the 
other group in the form of a tax lien on their future earnings. 
The government is simply an intermediary or agent who 
collects from the debtor and pays the creditor. 


Mr. Mellon thus justifies war bonds as affording temporary 
relief to those unable at the time to pay their “proper propor- 
tion” of war expenses, while giving such persons the privilege 
for the rest of their lives of making good the deficiency when 
they pay their taxes. His statement of what actually occurs when 
bonds are issued cannot be questioned, But one may question 
this very rich man’s opinion, so frankly expressed, that the process 
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he describes distributes the burden of war costs in the “proper 
proportion” as between the richer and the poorer classes. Those 
who buy bonds do it presumably “without too great sacrifices and 
hardships,” as it is voluntary. Suppose the same amount were 
collected by taxation, not from the poor, but from those very 
bond-buyers and others of like means who might have shirked 
their “patriotic duty” to buy. In this way the poorer class would 
be relieved not merely for the time, but permanently. And would 
the richer class be paying more than its “proper proportion”? I 
trow not. The poorer people provide most of the cannon fodder, 
Let the well-to-do, those who bave the means which would enable 
them to buy bonds, pay the war bills. In ether words, instead of 
issuing bonds, let the government issue only tax receipts. This 
would be the conscription of wealth, a legal and practicable 
procedure, as well as reasonable and just, the adoption ef which 
would be forced by public opinion if the public once understood 
the operation of war bonds as Mr. Mellon has explained it. If 
such a policy should be enacted into law, our country would not 
engage in war again. 


Newton Centre, Mass. Henry W. PINKHAM, 


The Athens Peace Conference 


S IR: The work of the Twenty-seventh International Congress 

of Peace, which opened its deliberation on October 6, is now 
completed. It took place in the capitol of the Greek Republic with 
the distinction of holding its first session in the chambers of the 
Hellenic Boule (Greek Parliament), and its last at Delphi. Under 
the presidency of M. Alexander Papanastasiou, former Prime Min- 
ister of Greece, the delegates of the Congress discussed the prac- 
tical aspects of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the question of arbitra- 
tion, the possible confederation of Europe, and other timely topics 
on problems of minorities and reparations. 

It is strange, hewever, to note that the American press which 
devotes so much space to subjects of international peace, has this 
time failed to inform the American public of the plans and 
deliberations of the above-mentioned Congress. What is more sur- 
prising, several peace societies to which the writer applied 
for information had little or no information about the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress that met at Athens, 

From all appearances, this Congress should be considered as a 
significant international event in promotion of world peace. M. 
La Fontain, the Vice-President of the Belgian Senate, who acted 
as chairman of the Congress, declared with the close of the work: 
“We depart from Athens with the best of impressions, and with 
the conviction that idea of world peace has been strengthened.” 
It was the first time that this Congress of Peace had met in 
Eastern Europe. And it is of special interest that it met in 
Athens. Wars in the Balkans and the Near East have been con- 
sidered as chronic. Yet, since the War, the idea of peace has been 
taking root in the national mind of the most progressive states 
in this part of the world. Doubtless the deliberations of the 
recent Congress will further stimulate this movement. As a matter 
of fact, we read in the Greek press that steps are being taken 
te organize a Balkan Peace Congress which will meet in 1930, 
at Athens. This Congress will represent all the States in the 
Balkan Peninsula, including Turkey. 

With regard to Greece, the question of peace is now a well 
defined national policy. Eleutherios Venizelos, the Prime Minister 
ef Greece, since coming back to power a year ago, has made 
weighty and frank declarations on the subject of peace. He re- 
turned from his recent European visit in time to address the 
Congress and reassure the world of his earnest efforts for peace. 
The comments of the Greek press with regard to the meeting of 
the International Peace Congress in Athens reflect the sentiment 
ef the Greek people who are now actively engaged in favor of 
permanent peace. Evidential are the following fatcs, as given 
to me by The North American Committee of Friendship and 
CoSperation with Greece. Not long ago the Board ef Education 
in Greece initiated an essay contest in all Greek schools on the 
topic of world peace; the schools have also been requested to add 
to their curriculum courses which would deal with international 
relations with emphasis on world peace; perhaps even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that the Greek text books have been submitted 





of the Greek government in build a light-house oa top 
Mount Lycabettos, which was illuminated during the meeting 
the recent Congress, and will henceforth be lighted during 
sessions of the League of Nations. 


New York City. 


The New Mexican Labor Code 


S IR: In The New Republic of October 16, editorial reference is 

made to the labor legislation under consideration in Mexico. 
With your customary liberal ardor, you commend the new code as 
one that will do much toward improving conditions. May I point 
out that when a man has appendicitis, he does not have his teeth 
extracted—even if they are in poor shape—until after his appendix 
is removed? To pass labor laws in Mexico of an advaneed char- 
acter as long as that country remains politically in a state of chace 
is an analogous absurdity. ; 

Mexico, today, is burdened with a large parasitic population. 
Any attempt to improve the condition of labor, in my opinion, must 
provide for the absorption of that population into industry and for 
the extermination of militarism and banditry. These ends the 
labor code is not designed to accomplish. Where will Mexico put 
the workers that will be thrown out of employment when higher 
labor costs make greater mechanization imperative? 

Its manufacturing industries do not exist. Its agriculture 
struggles along, overwhelmed by each successive revolution, Only 
mining is on a stable basis. From its mines come Mexico's prin- 
cipal products. But the market within its own borders is not com- 
mensurate with production, so that a tariff to stimulate output 
would be useless. Its minerals and metals must be sold in the 
world market and at the world price. Already, the markets are 
swamped with oil. Silver has been declining steadily in price for 
the last year. Lead and zinc deposits of vast extent are being 
found in Canada and Australia, and these countries will be able 
to meet any increase in demand more cheaply than can Mexico. 
Of none of these minerals—silver possibly excepted—does Mexico 
produce a sufficient quantity seriously to affect world markets. 

Many of the old mines are being exhausted. Whea they close 
down, the miners will have to seek employment elsewhere. New 
mines would offer the logical opportunities for this work, but few 
new mines are being developed. Metal prices are too low, political 
conditions too unsettled, hazards of transportation too great and 
taxes too high to encourage prospecting. American and British 
investors, who control the Mexican mining industry, are not anx- 
ious to sink new money into this country when the possibilitics of 
profit are so great in Canada, Rhodesia and Australia. And 
capital can’t be prevented from transferring itself whither it will, 
no matter what the humanitarian inducements of other industries 
and other climes may be. The threats to which you made reference 
in the editorial were not idle ones, even if they were reprehensible © 
from an international standpoint. 

Do not assume that I am a reactionary, that I approve of the 
exploitation of labor and that I clap my hands with glee at the 
disgusting spectacles novy_ almost a daily occurrence in our own 
South, From your editorial, it would seem that you desire for 
Mexico a prosperous and what we please to call a civilized ca- 
reer, with all its peoples deriving some benefit from its general 
prosperity. To me it seems that this end cannot be accomplished 
without the disappearance of militarism and the spread of educa- 
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The Meerut Trial 


es er ee Oe Cet Rew toe Ee 
Guiana, I was thankful to find your editorial on the Meerut 
Trial, in India, and the strong appeal that you made with it. 
The Indian police system—with its ubiquitous C. I. D.—is pecu- 
liarly open to corruption and also to the employment of cruel 
methods of punishing prisoners. During the non-codperation move- 
ment of 1921 and 1922, when thousands of young students and 
others went joyfully to prison, the stories that they brought back, 
both concerning their own experiences and also concerning what 
they saw, were often heart-rending. One or two government 
commissions made inquiry; and even their very carefully guarded 
reports revealed a condition of things that was shocking to 
humanity. Qn many occasions, I have been called upon to take 
up the cause of political prisoners in order to obtain their release. 
The treatment of one of these, whose release was granted, was so 
indescribably bad that the details were entirely unprintable. What 
he told me, only confirmed a hint given me by one of the secre- 
taries of state who had an inner knowledge of the facts. 
Things in India have been accentuated because of the corrup- 
tion that is present in the jails. If a prisoner is able to tap 
money resources, he is able to obtain indulgences; but this necessi- 
tates (as its direct corollary) that those who are cither too honest 
or too poor to engage in such corrupt practices get even harsher 
treatment because of their refusal or inability to bribe. 

This whole Indian jail system has inherited medieval methods 
which have not yet been eradicated by continual exposure. These 
crop up again and again in times of political panic. It was my 
duty to investigate what went on in the prisons and outside them 
under martial law, during the dark days that followed the Amrit- 
sar shooting ef 1919. It was then that I looked into a depth of 
misery, suffering and humiliation that I had never believed pos- 
sible or conceivable. 

It must be remembered that ever since the Reforms of 1919-1921 
(as also before them) police administration has been strictly kept 
as a “reserved” subject and has never been “transferred” to 
elected representatives of the Indian people for control. Along 
with the Army, it has been rigidly reserved in the hands of the 


cause of the Indian prisoners in the House of Commons, and 
endured much hostile criticism by exposing instances of torture, 
He died ia midst of his great work, and no one has taken 
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Is Prohibition a Protestant Principle? 


IR: Mr. Callahan’s reference, in a letter published in the 

October 16 issue of The New Republic, to the prohibitory 
laws and requirements of the Catholic Church, brings forward 
certain thoughts that have been in the back of my head for a 
long time. 

Is it not true that those who oppose the Eighteenth Amendment 
today are following a real Protestant tradition, while those who 
favor prohibition are in effect adhering to the Catholic principle? 
Is it not true, whatever they themselves may think about it, that 
the anti-Volsteadians are treading in the footprints of liberty- 
loving, free-thinking men and women of the past who wiped 
away the many inhibitions, prohibitions and taboos to which the 
Christian world had submitted up to the sixteenth century? 

Protestants have been fond of declaring that from the very 
beginning their system of religion has stood for freedom from 
petty restraints and restrictions, fast and abstinence, and the 
like. Protestantism, with some few exceptions here and there, has 
played up freedom of conscience and conduct as against that 
policy which its leaders declared to be the interference of the 
Catholic Church in the life of the individual Christian. The 
great revolt of the sixteenth century—how has that been presented 
by Protestant leaders ever since, but as the uprising of the com- 
mon people against the chains (prohibitions) which during the 
dark ages had been gradually wound about them by the Catho- 
lic Church? 

Prohibition of liquor is on all fours with other prohibitions, and 
it is not a Protestant principle. It belongs to that Church in which 
so many other prohibitory and restrictive laws still find a natural 
home. 

Catholics submit gracefully, even in these days, to such things 
as prohibition of meat on Fridays and fast days, the prohibition 
of certain forms of amusement in Lent and Advent, the prohibition 
of marriage to men and women in religious orders, the prohibition 
of marriage among the laity within certain degrees of kindred, 
the prohibition of divorce, the prohibition of birth control (as 
commonly understood), the prohibition (wherever possible) of 
marriage between Catholics and persons of other faiths, the pro- 
hibition of joining or establishing oath-bound secret societies, the 
prohibition of reading certain books, the prohibition of freedom 
with regard to attending Mass on Sundays and holidays through- 
out the year, the prohibition of taking part in any other religious 
services save those of the Church itself, the prohibition of the use 
of the public schools where Catholic schools are available, the pro- 
hibition of cremation (in ordinary cases), and finally the prohbibi- 
tion of being buried in a non-Catholic cemetery. Literally from 
the cradle to the grave, the Catholic is, in all these matters and 
maybe more, subject to prohibitions and restrictions from which the 
Protestant is free. Is it not true, therefore, that prohibition is very 
much more in accord with the obedient and very much disciplined 
Catholic spirit than with the individual assertiveness and freedom 
from regulation of Protestantism? 

It is a topsy-turvy world indeed in which we find Protestantism 
today fighting on the side of prohibition, while Catholics, by whom 
prohibitions and restrictions and regulations in other matters are 
go readily accepted, are identified se largely with oppositicn to it. 

Boston, Mass. Tuomas Appis Tons. 


The Cleveland Plan 


IR: I call your attention to the statement in your comments 
on the Cleveland election in a recent issue, which reads: 


The Cleveland plan is undoubtedly weaker than that of 
Cincinnati, in that the southern Ohio city provided for a 
council of nine elected at large by proportional representa- 
tion, while Cleveland set up a council of twenty-five elected 


by districts. 


I think this should read “while Cleveland set up a council of 
twenty-five also elected by. proportional representation but by 
districts.” As the statement appeared in your columns, those unin- 
formed about the Cleveland situation might assume that P. R. 
is not a feature of the Cleveland plan. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Cc. K. Matson. 
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Presidential Timber 


4n Epoch and a Man: Martin Van Buren and His 
Times, by Denis Tilden Lynch. New York: Horace 
Liveright. 566 pages. $5. 

Polk: The Diary of a President. Edited by Allan Nevins. 
ag York: Longmans, Green and Company. 412 pages. 
S. 


N THE process of exhumation for the entertainment 

and enlightenment of the reading public, the resurrec- 
tion men have got down to Martin Van Buren and James 
K. Polk. To most of us, these gentlemen have been 
merely typical of the stratum of American Presidents de- 
posited by the wash of politics in the second generation 
of our national history. There is indeed a difference, 
progressively more emphatic, between the first seven, 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. 
Adams and Jackson, and the second group, Van Buren, 
Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce and 
Buchanan. To contemporaries, the change in character of 
the men who filled the office of chief magistrate, and, in 
consequence, of the office itself, seemed to have been in- 
itiated by Jackson, the first President who did not be- 
long to the patrician and intellectual class, but Jackson 
represented one phase of the revolution, the proletarian, 
and was in the logical sequence from Jefferson. More- 
over, he administered his office in the tradition of the great 
Presidents, with a policy of his own, which set him in 
important issues above the politics of opportunism and ex- 
pediency. Van Buren noted a difference between himself 
and his predecessors when he remarked in his inaugural 
address that he was the first President to be born under 
the flag of the United States. He was the first who could 
not appeal to the country on his war record, or as a 
founder of the Constitution, who owed his elevation to 
his mastery of the political machinery which had devel- 
oped under that instrument. It is a commonplace of the 
second period of American history that men of command- 
ing ability, who might have been chosen by an impartial 
arbitrator, invariably failed of attaining the presidency. 
It is to be said for Mr. Lynch’s biography that he makes 
out a strong case for Van Buren as one of those best 
fitted for the office, judged by the evidence of his single 
term; and, in his failure to secure a second, as joining 
Clay and Webster among the martyrs to the sacred prin- 
ciple of availability. Mr. Lynch makes us consider 
whether, after all, Van Buren does not belong with his 
predecessors as the upholder of the tradition of a strong 
and able administration, whether the beginning of the 
fatal declivity which led to civil war should not date from 
1840, with the unfortunate election of Harrison and 
Tyler. In regard to Polk we feel no such doubt. He 
writes himself down as mediocrity incarnate; but at that 
he comes off well in comparison with the feeble Presidents 
who succeeded him. 

Martin Van Buren may be called a transition figure. 
He was a plebeian, like Jackson, without education, ex- 
cept in the adult school of professional practice and poli- 
tics. He was of a strain alien to the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Dutch, as Jackson was Scotch-Irish. Yet he became a na- 
tional leader, commanding a measure of popular enthusi- 
asm and devotion throughout the country equaled only by 
Clay. In his long life he spanned the entire period be- 
tween the administrations of Washington and Lincoln. 
He began his career when the Clintons and Livingstones 
controlled New York, and the Virginia dynasty ruled the 
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country. He went to Monticello for instruction. He 
knew Burr, Elbridge Gerry, Rufus King, the Van Rens- 
selaers and other secondary figures of the Revolution. He 
saw the birth of Tammany Hall. He was the friend and 
rival of the leaders of the middle period, and the teacher 
of the generation which followed. Charles Francis Adams 
was his running mate in the campaign of 1848, and Sam- 
uel J. Tilden his last political intimate. The weight of 
association places him with these men rather than with the 
mediocrities who succeeded him in the presidency. As 
Secretary of State, Minister to Great Britain and Presi- 
dent, he played a salutary part in the foreign policy of the 
time, of which the chief objective was to consolidate the 
hegemony of the United States on the American conti- 
nent, and avoid collision with European powers such as 
had resulted in the War of 1812. He was the defender 
of the sound-money policy, and author of the method of 
controlling national finance through the sub-treasury. He 
was the upholder of the Union, and when the slavery 
question began to threaten its existence, he swung out 
boldly against the dictation of the South in the matter of 
the annexation of Texas and the introduction of slavery 
into the territories. Yet his name is remembered in con- 
nection with the development of the machinery of Ameri- 
can politics, the regimentation of voters and their repre- 
sentatives, the control by the boss, the campaign of in- 
trigue and indirection, the spoils system. It is true, he 
was the originator or the perfecter of these devices. It 
is also true that they were all turned against him in the 
end by the pupils whom he had taught, and that he lived 
to justify the warning: “Let them who raise the spell be- 
ware the fiend.” 

A curious nemesis stalked behind Van Buren. By poli- 
tics, in the disparaging sense, he made himself, and by 
politics he was destroyed at the time when he was best 
fitted by age, experience and a kind of purification to be 
of most service to his country. The chief episode of his 
early career was his duel with De Witt Clinton for the 
control of New York. The Federalists had ceased to 
exist as a party, but they had votes and influence. Their 
leader in New York was Rufus King. Van Buren suc- 
ceeded in discrediting Clinton with his own party by mak- 
ing it appear that he would support King for the United 
States Senate, while in reality he himself secured King’s 
election. It was a political debt which King paid. Clin- 
ton was driven from the governorship, and the power 
passed to Van Buren’s junta, the Albany Regency, which 
established the boss system in succession to the family 
system of the Livingstones and Clintons, But the Regency 
made the mistake of depriving Clinton of his last office, 
as member of the Canal Board; and in consequence the 
people returned the father of the Erie Canal to the gov- 
ernorship, “There is such a thing as killing a man too 
dead,” remarked Van Buren ruefully. 

In national politics he and Jackson formed the most 
intimate alliance known in our political history. Van 
Buren managed Jackson’s campaign in 1828, became his 
Secretary of State, and consolidated his machine by the 
drastic use of patronage, which the Regency had practiced 
at Albany. Jackson selected Van Buren as Vice President 
for his second term, and passed on the presidency to him. 
It was as scapegoat for Jackson’s measures, however, that 
Van Buren was beaten in 1840. Four years later, Jackson, 
“who loved him like a son,” unwittingly struck him down 
again. The leading issue was the annexation of Texas, 
and Van Buren, contrary to his habitual caution, came 
out openly against it. But Jackson had written the year 
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before a letter approving it, which was used to divide Van 
Buren’s support and defeat him for the nomination. The 

most striking instance of the political nemesis occurred in 
ih Geosien of 1844. To give greater éclat to his nomi- 
nation for the vice-presidency in 1832, Van Buren’s 
friends in the convention invented the two-thirds rule, and 
this rule was invoked in the convention of 1844. Among 
the many innovations in American politics for which Van 
Buren is held responsible, the role of the Democratic 
candidate who leads his party convention with a majority, 
but can never muster the required two-thirds, was the most 
distressing to his legatees, from Douglas to Champ Clark 
and McAdoo. 

Mr. Lynch has not written so successful a biography 
from the point of view of the general reader as in his 
“ ‘Boss’ Tweed.” ‘The present story is more complicated. 
Mr. Lynch has mastered the web of alliance and intrigue 
which constituted New York politics during the rivalries 
of Livingstones and Clintons, of Barnburners and Hunk- 
ers, but it is impossible to present the mass of material 
adequately and interestingly. ‘There are necessarily a good 
many obscure references, and some minor slips. It was 
the election of 1824 that Jackson accused Clay of steal- 
ing from him, not that of 1828 (page 478). Solomon 
Van Rensselaer was Adjutant General of the state, not 
Attorney General (page 208). What is important, how- 
ever, is that, as in the case of “ ‘Boss’ Tweed,” Mr. 
Lynch gives us little interpretation of his hero. We see 
Van Buren in his external presentment, five feet six, 
slender, with long, curling yellow hair, carefully dressed 
and always smiling; we follow his activities, which are 
often amusing and curious illustrations of American poli- 
tics, but of the man’s inner reaction to life we get noth- 
ing. It is true, Van Buren’s own testimony gives his biog- 
rapher little help. Among his innovations were “non- 
commitalism” on public questions, and the conventional 
falsehood of the candidate that he never sought office, or 
desired anything except retirement. 

The test of Van Buren’s career came when, in 1848, he 
allowed himself to be nominated by the Free Soilers, split 
the Democratic party, and defeated Lewis Cass. Histo- 
rians generally assume that this was his last master stroke 
in politics, in revenge for the failure of the party to nomi- 
nate him four years earlier. Mr. Lynch takes the ground 
that this action was the result of a sincere conviction, 
which had been- growing since the annexation of Texas 
was mooted, that the slave power must be curbed. He 
pictures the Free Soil campaign of 1848 as like the Prog- 
ressive campaign of 1912—a revival service led by an ex- 
President, and explains Van Buren’s subsequent relapse 
into regularity as owing to his faith in the Compromise 
of 1850. Mr. Lynch makes out a good prima facie case, 
but he has not left himself space for its elaboration. He 
leaves us, however, with the conviction that, if any states- 
man could have substituted a political for a military solu- 
tion of the problem of slavery, it was Van Buren, the 
supreme master of American politics. It was a national 
tragedy. that, in the fulness of his strength and with cour- 
age born of experience, he was set aside for Tyler, Polk, 
Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce and Buchanan. 

Polk’s “Diary” brings us more intimately into the at- 
mosphere of national politics in the forties. There is a 
great contrast between Van Buren and the man who, 
through the compromise necessitated by the two-thirds 
rule, took from him the presidency in 1844. Van Buren 
was lively, brilliant, popular. Polk was quiet, shy, un- 


known; Van Buren was accustomed to the ways of men, 
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spoke their language, worked easily with them and gained 
their devotion. Polk seldom spoke in public, surrounded 
himself with personalities smaller than his own, and wore 
himself out doing their work. Van Buren had experience 
and a wide view of affairs; Polk had caution and a met- 
iculous habit of detail. His diary is a faithful picture 
of the life of the president of a small state, whose chief 
preoccupation was the meetings of his cabinet, which were 
apparently barren, and whose only relaxation was going 
to church. Mr. Nevins has shortened the record and 
furnished it with excellent notes, most of them concerned 
with correcting Polk’s opinions of his co-workers, espe- 
cially his generals, which were characteristically narrow and 
sour. 

Certain misconceptions, the editor points out, are 
corrected by the diary. Polk was chosen by the South to 
consummate the annexation of Texas, and his own pet 
project was to secure California. He did not, however, de- 
liberately seek war with Mexico to accomplish these ends, 
or prolong it for political advantage. Before the out- 
break of hostilities, he sent Slidell as commissioner to 
Mexico, which refused to receive him. Later he sent 
Nicholas Trist with Scott’s army, to offer terms of peace 
and $30,000,000 purchase money. At the outset a quarrel 
between Trist and Scott, and later the difficulty of find- 
ing a government in Mexico to deal with, delayed nego- 
tiations, and the final price was cut to $15,000,000. The 
war, as Mr. Nevins points out, was efficiently conducted 
without the usual circumstance of financiers and indus- 
trialists making a lot of ‘money out of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. Moreover, Polk was by no means the tool of the 
slave power. He stands out sharply in contrast to Pierce 
and Buchanan. He was a man, although intrinsically a 
small one. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Mr. Dobrée’s Intuitions 


The Lamp and the Lute, Studies in Six Modern Auth- 
ors, by Bonamy Dobrée.. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 133 pages. $2. 


HE lectures on Ibsen, Hardy, Kipling, Forster, 

Lawrence and Eliot, which form this volume, are 
Mr. Dobrée’s first attempts at contemporary criticism. 
Readers familiar with his earlier work on seventeenth- 
century drama will be disappointed by the comparatively 
loose and disorderly style, and by the gingerly fashion in 
which he handles his principal ideas). Mr. Dobrée him- 
self apologizes in his preface; explaining that the lectures 
were addressed to a popular and ill-informed audience, 
and may contain “some of those generalizations into which 
one launches, which may be well enough to say, but 
which it is, perhaps, ill-advised to print.” 

But it would be a mistake to dismiss the book from 
serious consideration. Apologies should be accepted, lapses 
run lightly over, and the attention turned to the substance 
of the criticism. “The point of interest for me,” Mr. 
Dobrée writes, “has been to determine what the work of 
various writers is about, namely, what it is that has 
troubled their minds enough to impel them insistently to 
write it.” The impulse, the donnée of a particular writer, 
he calls that writer’s “intuition,” by which he means 
“merely the recognition that a thing is so.” And fur- 
ther, Mr. Dobrée states as a kind of final dogma: “This 
part of the ultimate business of criticism is to discover, 
not only the intuition, but the worth of the intuition, foz 
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the position we give to 2 work of art must be based on 
value: the other part is to discover how, and how well, 
the intuition has been conveyed.” 

Mr. Dobrée thus associates himself with the critical 
work of Herbert Read, E. M. Forster and I. A. Rich- 
ards. Something more than influence is exerted by T. S. 
Eliot in the lecture of that name, where indeed many of 
the pages are merely a gentle dilution of Eliot's own 
critical principles. 

This doctrine of intuition and the mental features 
which give it form are gradually emerging as the index or 
chief principle of a very definite and very modern sensi- 
bility. Because, so far, it has been a very consciously 
undertaken doctrine, its application is uncertain and inter- 
mittent, and is likely to tie to mental panaceas and magic 
phrases such as Humanism or the Will. 

Mr. Dobrée says nothing of Humanism, but he has a 
great deal to say about the Will, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in each of these six lectures. This is what binds 
the book together, this notion of the Will as the fatal 
impulse of Life—I do not say it unites the men dis- 
cussed. In the lecture on Ibsen, for example: “Indeed, 
is not the ‘life’s design,’ in itself really just such a func- 
tion of the will? Is not the Gyntian ego the same as 
the Gyntian will? . . . This is surely at bottom the 
problem of existence as it presented itself to Ibsen, the 
failure of the will to impose its own conditions.” In 
Kipling, he finds the will to action and is able to remark, 
“There he is the priest of the Mysterious Will, who 
causes all things to come in their due time.” Kipling’s 
failures, he finds, are caused often by an incomplete in- 
tuition, a failure of “assent” in Newman’s sense; which 
amounts to an incomplete knowledge of the will. And 
finally, writing of Eliot, Mr. Dobrée says: “But above 
all, Mr. Eliot, if I rightly understand his recent utter- 
ances, looks to the will to oppose the flux. . .. He be- 
lieves that there is a changeless truth, the search for 
which is the main object of man’s will, and without which 
man’s will would be meaningless.” 

This is the nearest to an exact definition of the will 
that Mr. Dobrée makes, but he quotes with approval a 
passage from Landor to the effect that when mysteries 
are unveiled the virtue of the mystery disappears. He 
evidently believes that the intuition of this mysterious will 
is the artist’s prime business and that his subsequent labor 
should be the expression of the forms in which that intui- 
tion was received—that Kipling, for example, should write 
about the will as it inspires the life of action. Certainly, 
by hanging each of his lectures somehow upon the notion, 
he has contrived to be illuminating. In distinguishing the 
intuitions of his different authors, he sets those authors 
clearly apart and gives each something of his individuality. 
But, unless the intuition of the will is made to mean much 
more than it does here, it cannot produce really satisfac- 
tory criticism; it can only indicate the kind of meaning 
to look for in a given author, Mr. Dobrée’s own “Histri- 
ophone,” or his essay on Congreve’s dialogue, is really 
much better criticism because, besides dealing with the 
essential purpose of comic drama (not there referred to 
the will), he indissolubly fastens that purpose to dramatic 
technique, a combination which displays the real substance 
of the plays. In this volume, most of the lectures irri- 
tate because they fail to make such a combination; the 
lecture on Lawrence least of all, for there Mr. Dobrée 
touches frequently the real substance as well as the im- 
pulse of Lawrence’s work. 

R. P. Buackmur. 
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The Imperial Dollar 


The Imperial Dollar, by Hiram Motherwell. New 
York: Brentano's. 310 pages. $3.50. 


HIS new and contradictory America of ours—grasp- 

ing and generous, self-assertive and timid—is the sub- 
Ject here of another book, broadly thought out and thor- 
oughly interesting. The machine, of which so many have 
been telling us recently, is the starting point of this study. 
But, whereas other writers for the most part have been 
concerned with what the machine is doing to America, Mr. 
Motherwell deals with the effect which America, by virtue 
of the machine, is having on the rest of the world. This 
effect is manifold, and can be seen alike in American credits 
to European peoples and in the manners of American tour- 
ists on boulevard fterrasses. Mr. Motherwell limits his 
field, so far as detailed treatment is concerned, to economic 
phenomena which-can be weighed and measured, but not to 
the neglect of the social and cultural implications of Amer- 
ica’s new power on earth. 

There is, of course, nothing startlingly novel in the 
author’s conception that. the United States since the War 
has become an empire by the might of the dollar. But he 
has brought together a formidable mass of information on 
how this empire was created, what it is doing and what it 
is likely to do in the future. In treating of this empire of 
the dollar, Mr. Motherwell insists on his own definition of 
“empire.” To him it does not at all mean political 
sovereignty. It is often most effective, he finds; when it is 
unseen and unfelt. So he defines it simply as “exclusive 
influence exercised by one nation over another politically 
distinct nation or community.” That influence he finds 
extending throughout the world and over powerful na- 
tions as well as weak ones. Sometimes the United States 
has exercised that influence frankly and by force, as in its 
imposition of its will in the Caribbean. Sometimes it has 
done so with a soft and skillful hand, as in the diplomacy 
which resulted in the Dawes Plan. 

Mr. Motherwell believes that the basis of this new em- 
pire of ours is the machine, which, by sending its products 
out beyond the boundaries of the United States, has cre- 
ated a surplus of wealth which must also be put to work 
in foreign lands. The machine has waxed greatest in 
America because within America’s own borders is a wide 
and prosperous market, unimpeded by the customs bar- 
riers that clutter Europe. This market has enabled the 
machine to get on a quantity production basis and thus 
produce goods cheaply enough to compete in the foreign 
field. As the machine grows greater, of course, it must 
drive deeper and deeper into foreign markets. It dare not 
stop or greatly slacken its speed, for if it did, it would be 
crushed under the weight of its gigantic overhead, And 
so, both American dollars and American gadgets are rov- 
ing the world for employment. 

Such a process has its dangers and difficulties for both 
the United States and the countries over which American 
industry and finance are casting their influence. But there 
are cheering prospects as well. Without espousing this 
new imperialism, Mr. Motherwell asserts that the United 
States must, for the sake of its own profit and safety, be 
altruistic. “It cannot long prosper by taking things from 
others,” he says. “It must eventually seek to sell things 


Sem 


to others.” Thus the dollar wins profits for its American 
owners, but in so doing it “fertilizes fields, furnishes mar- 
kets to industry, suppresses plagues, nurtures hopes.” And, 
most important of all, perhaps, he sees in this new im- 
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RUSSIAN BAZAAR 
17 West 57 Street Wickersham 8887 
Open until 8 p. m. 
Step aside from your -day world and see 
thet Collection of Peasant Handiceatt which has 
been imported from Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, 


Bokhara, the Ural. Mountains, the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus, and from the Far North, 


FOR YOUR SELECTION of 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Carved and Lacquered Woodenware, Hand 
Embroidered Linens, Cashmere Printed Shawls 
Tartar Boudoir Slippers, Miniature Palekh 
Boxes, Hand Woven Rugs, Samovars, Toys, 
Candy, etc. 


OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES 
i from 25 cents up 
by the 


Paxton Hibben Memorial 
Hospital Fund 


(for the equipment of an American Hospital for 
Children in the U. S. S. R.) 




















DEBATE : Is Modern Marriage a Failure? 


YES! says 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


NO! says 


JOHN COWPER p O W Ys 


wEY WOOD B R O U N 
MECCA TEMPLE, 55th St. 7th Ave. 
Friday Eve., Dec. 13, 8.30 

} Tickets $1.00—$1.50—$2.00—$2.75 


sale at the Box Circle 0034, Columbia University 
” ee co. pace aabisa tein Diesen Mow Seneek 
Civic Club, and the 














| DISCUSSION GUILD, 15 E. 40 St., Lex. 7483 
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CONSEQUENCES 


by Julia Elisworth Ford Author of IMAGINA 


John Haynes Holmes says: 

“ ‘Consequences’ tells a thrilling story. It handles with 
conviction and idealism the theme of a great humanitarian 
cause. The author sets forth horrors of the opium 





“Julia Ford has dealt with a great theme seriously, yet 
with humor. The story maintains its grip 











The Authors and Titles alone Challenge Attention to 


The New 
North American 


Review (at Half Price :) 


By JAMES A, FARRELL 
President U. S. Steel Corporation 
HOW CAN WE INSURE AMERICAN 
PROSPERITY? 

An extremely timely article on the Promise 
of our Foreign Trade 


a 


By Lewis H. HANEY 
Director, N. Y. U. Bureau of Business Research 
WHO GETS THE MONEY? 
A striking discussion of the Wall Street Crisis 


By JANE COWL 


WHAT AN ACTRESS THINKS ABOUT 
AUDIENCES 


By Dr. E. E. FREE 
WHO ARE THE GREATEST IN SCIENCE? 


By GLEB BOTKIN 
Son of the Personal Physician to Czar Nicholas II 
AN AMERICAN IN THE MAKING 
The Conversion of an Aristocrat to U. S. Citizenship 


By HAMILTON FISH, JR. 
Noted Member of Congress from New York 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE AGED 
A Plea for a Group America Has Neglected 


By STORM JAMESON 
SEVEN LITTLE FOXES 
A Suavely Humorous Christmas Story 


By CLEON C. MASON, M.D. 
Child Specialist 
FADS THAT MISLEAD PARENTS 


Informative news value, a and writing that 
is entertainingly clever racterize the January 
NorTH AMERICAN Review. Prof. Hughes Mearns, 

ed educator, tells how our school system 
is spo our children’s minds; John Gunther, bril- 
liant young foreign correspondent, writes of the mad- 
ly logical handling of maternity in Russia. 


A Score of Fascinating Articles 
and Stories in Each Issue, 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
§ MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


On the newsstands THE NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
sells for 40 cents per copy. You may have the next 
5 numbers for one dollar—half the newsstand price. 
Each edition of THE NORTH AMERICAN REviEw is 
limited. We therefore suggest you fill in and sign 
the coupon now. 


THE NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
9 East 37th Street, New York City, 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me THE NorTH AMERICAN 
Canadian 


for 5 months, price $1.25 — 
Foreign price $1.50.) 
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perialism an enormous force for peace. ‘There is no con- 
ceivable war in the world, he believes, which could add to 
America’s strength or fail to injure her interests. And so, 
imperialists need not be good. They need only be wise. 
One may quarrel with minor points in Mr. Mother- 
well’s study. Sometimes his economics seem to get a bit 
out of hand. Sometimes he grants a prescience to our 
kings of industry and finance which they seem hardly to 
merit. But his main thesis can hardly be disputed. 
Harotp NorMAn Denny. 


The Growth of Reason 


The Growth of Reason, by Frank Lorimer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 243 pages. $3.75. 


O TRACE the growth of reason, this book sweeps 
over many fields and touches upon a thousand and 
one problems. There is a rapid and considerable shift of 
interest from physiological, psychological, genetic, to logical 
and metaphysical aspects of reason. This is unquestionably 
a valuable contribution to philosophy with ample sugges- 
tions for research. It is based on concrete material derived 
from observations and experiments of various investigators. 
Mr. Lorimer does not trace systematically either the 
historical development of reason in the race or the in- 
dividual development of reason (from infancy to senility) ; 
nor does he thoroughly describe the structure and function 
of reason in science, philosophy and society. He sketches 
only certain developmental aspects. He is concerned pri- 
marily with the growth in children of language, the sym- 
bolic process, reason. In the latter part of the book, he 
neglects the growth of reason and becomes absorbed in 
minute details of certain parts of the structure of reason. 
It can be said that there is a shift from a functional (dy- 
namic) to a structural (analytic) account of the different 
levels in the development of reason. 

Markey in “The Symbolic Process” (1928—the same 
series) covers much of the field explored by the present 
author. With a genetic approach in common, both authors 
are interested in the symbolic process and its integration in 
children. Continuity throughout the various kinds of sym- 
bolic processes is assumed. The role of social factors, of the 
environment, in the upbuilding of symbolic processes is em- 
phasized. If Markey brings sociology to bear, the present 
author introduces philosophical problems. It is curious to 
note that Lorimer’s only discussion of “The Symbolic Pro- 
cess” is destructive, and arbitrarily waves aside the emphasis 
on studying the use of personal pronominal symbols (I, you, 
he, etc.) as an important index of the growth of the sym- 
bolic processes in children. 

Mr. Lorimer over-accentuates, perhaps, the importance 
and superiority of the verbal symbolic process and is in- 
different to “higher” non-verbal symbolic processes. Image- 
less thoughts and levels of mental reactions (both of which 
have been written upon by Professor Woodworth) point 
the way to non-verbal symbolic processes which may be 
vastly superior to the verbal ones. Wordless and imageless 
thoughts make possible, apparently, shortcuts in thinking, 
enabling the mind to grasp in an instant a wide range of 
ideas. In the last analysis, the comparative values of the 
verbal and non-verbal thoughts are determinable only by 
experimentation. The complex phenomena of reason, the 
various twists and quirks of thinking, sudden insight (such 
as is stressed by the Gestalt psychologists), creative imagina- 


tion, are yet to be thoroughly explored by science. 
NaTHAN IsRAELL 
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Little Novels, by Arthur Schnitzler. New York: Simon 
and Schrster. $2.50. 


HE people in Arthur Schnitzler’s “Little Novels” 
are motivated by two obsessions: sexual infidelity 
and the inevitable machinery of the plots conceived by the 
master himself. The lives of these diminutive Vien- 
nese actresses and nobles, playwrights and countesses, are 
necessarily gay, and brief. They have enough reality to 
display Schnitzler’s understanding of human psychology 
and his intimacy with pre-War Vienna, but no more; the 
graceful, neat pattern of the Schnitzler short story de- 
capitates them and they vanish forever. Of the ten stories 
in the volume, four are noteworthy: “The Fate of the 
Baron,” “The Death of a Bachelor,” “Andreas Thameyer’s 
Last Letter,” and “The Prophecy.” All deal directly 
with the familiar triangle: love, mystery and death. In 
almost every case, death is used as an instrument to dis- 
close the unfaithful wife or mistress, and the story comes 
to an end. For Arthur Schnitzler would: have us believe 
that living is futile business at its best, a stiff dose of sac- 
charin, coated with cynicism. In one instance, the story 
of a blind beggar, “Blind Geronimo,” saccharin is offered 
straight, but Schnitzler is too skilful an artisan te repeat 
the performance; he is content to drown his tears in ab- 
sinthe. H. G. 


Idolaters, by Dale Collins. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. $2.50. 
HIS tale is written to entertain. On an island in 
the Dutch East Indies a cast of strongly contrasted 
characters has been assembled. April Rose, whose beauty 
is enhanced by the fact that she is a mute, and Mr. Dave, 
a short-tempered dwarf and contortionist who is her 
guardian, hail from the music halls of England. Miles 
Courtney, meek, weak and middle-aged, is an unfrocked 
minister of the Church of England. Although he lacks 
a church, he is one of those rare missionaries who have a 
sense of humor. To Pieter Pieters, a Boer who hates 
the English, falls the lot of representing the strong, simple 
pioneer, close to the soil and uncomplicated. A cruel 
native sultan and a Cockney woman with a taste for brandy 
and a past, both of them as arrogant as weeds, complete 
the group. To the ad lid. piping of Mr. Collins, these 
queer folk dance queer steps. The pace is varied. The 
glossy colors of the tropics are artfully used. Only rarely 
and at short intervals are they obtrusive. If a slightly 
less stilted sentence order had been observed, the book 
would ee 
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Contributors 


Craic F. THomson is a member of the staff of The New 
York World. 

CarLeton Bears, a resident of Mexico, is the author of 
“Mexico, an Interpretation,” and other books. 

a Tristram Corrin has written several books of 


Paut Rosenver is the author of “Boy in the Sun,” a 
novel, and several books of criticism. 
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and critic, was until recently an edi- 
grteapr 5 and Horn. 
Haroip Norman Denny is a New York newspaper man, 
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Christmas Shopping 





can be done swiftly, economically, and easily by ordering from 
THE NEW REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 


419 West 21st Street 


New York City 


Your order will be filled by return mail prepaid 


Upon request, books are sent out wrapped in Norcross decorated paper. We shall 
enclose a Christmas card, bearing your name, with books you are sending as gifts. 


SOME TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


WHY WE FOUGHT 


by C. Hartley Grattan $3.50 
BUROPE IN ZIGZAGS 

by Sisley Huddleston $5.00 
HUMANITY UPROOTED 

by Maurice Hindus $3.00 
THE DRIFT OF CIVILIZATION 

A Symposium $5.00 
THE SOCIALISM OF OUR TIME 

A Symposium 50 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX 

by Joseph Tennenbaum $3.50 
A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 

by Virginia Woolf $2.00 


THE TWILIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY 


by Harry Elmer Barnes 


THE DANCE OF THE MACHINES 


by Edward J. O’Brien 
AMERICA SET FREB 
by Count Hermann Keyserling 


OUR CHANGING HUMAN NATURB 


by Samuel D. Schmalhausen 


CASANOVA 
by S. Guy Endore $5.00 


a 


HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED 
by Edith Wharton $2.50 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
by Ernest Hemingway 


LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 
by Thomas Wolfe $2.50 


$2.50 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING 


by Alfred Adler $3.50 


JUST NORMAL CHILDREN 











QUEEN ELIZABETH 
by Katherine Anthony $4.00 


TWELVE AGAINST THE GODS 


by William Bolitho $4.00 
THE WAY OF ECBEN 

by James Branch Cabell $2.50 
EVERY SOUL IS A CIRCUS 

by Vachel Lindsay $2.75 


OUR BUSINESS CIVILIZATION 
by James Truslow Adams {$3.00 


i piicincmwectog am 62.50 | ERANKLIN: 
The Apostle of Modern Times 
PROCESS AND REALITY by B 1 Fay $3.00 
by A. N. Whitehead $4.50 
IS SEX NECESSARY? 
MEN AND MORALS by James Thurber and 
by Woodbridge Riley $5.00 E. B. White $2.00 
THE ESSAYS OF JAMES G. HUNEKER 
$3.00 Selected with an introduction by H. L. Mencken $3.50 
THE PHILOSOPHIC WAY OF LIFE 
$2.50 by T. V. Smith $2.50 
IN THE EVENING OF MY THOUGHT 
$5.00 by Georges Clemenceau $12.50 
THE ADOLESCENT 
$3.50 by Sidney I. Schwab and Borden S. Veeder $3.00 
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New Republic Bookstore, 419 W. 21st St., N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ 
send me postpaid the following books: 
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CRITIQUE OF LOVE 





HANNA 

by Thomas Beer $4.00 
JULY °14 

by Emil Ludwig $3.50 
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HOW LIKE A GOD 


: 
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) 


1 by Fritz Wittels $3.50 
IT’S A GREAT WAR 

' by Mary Lee $3.00 
1 GOD’S MAN 

by Lynd Ward $3.00 
} BIRD OF GOD 

| _ by Virginia Hersch $2.50 
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CIVILIZATION 
A Study of the Quest for Comfort 
by RALPH BORSODI 


“A frank, cow 


tion to t for years has 
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A dated into action, might well prove to 
be the naugural of a new epoch.” 
~ARTHUR STRAWN, N.Y. Weld 


At all bookstores $3.00 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER Publishers 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 

e hold 2,000,000 of the best books—new, 

m2, han eut-of-print, rare—all sub- 

. Also Sets of Authors. Catalogue free 

25 issued). Outline requirements and in- 

rests. Books sent on approval. FOYLES, 
Oharing Cress Rd., Lendon, England. 
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LECTURES 





December 1 1, 1928 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUT 


PROGRAM—Deo. 6-14 
AT COOPER UNION 
Sth Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 
Friday, Dec. 6—Ziverett Dean Martin: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PROGRESS. 
“The Discontinuity of History.” 


MUHLENBERG BRANCH 


LIBRARY 
200 West 23rd mde at 8:30 o'clock. 
Mzgees,, Dee. Mark Van Deren: 


Gite Awtoblonraphy of america The 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB 
2 West 64th Street, New York. 
Bunday, Dec 8th, 4:00 P.M. 
SCOTT NEARING 
will speak on 
“THE SOVIET UNION” 


Doors open 8:30 P.M. —. come early. 
Tea. Admission 50 cents. 





GENERAL 
REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrats of all sports wear— 
direct from makers. ple free. 
Suit-lengths by Mail. Carriage Paid. 








VOCATIONAL SERVICE 





18 East 4ist St. 
Agency Lexington 25938 
professional and commercial py 
bureau for women. We specialize secre- 
tarial, social service, research, publicity 
and home economics positions. 


ROOM FOR RENT 
A lady will yong ine furnished room in 








all other conveniences. Breakfast 

desired. a or business woman 
preferred. Referen Telephone for ap- 
peointement, Ashland 2 8219, before 1 p. m. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


WANTED, SMALL HOUSs ong 

APARTMENT for beneaze ae 

| a er 70's. Responsible F eee ry es 
Box 435, The New Repub 











THE BOOKS YOU CAN'T GET 


ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


anes 9 States 
oS - 
be had through 


You moderate coat now Por ae at 


a, -K. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept, C2. 
45 West 45th Street 


DISCUSSION 


THE GROUP 
4 Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
Auditorium—150 West 85th Stress 
W. H. BRIDGE, B.A., L.Th. 
will speak on 


“THE CREATING OF PERSONALITY 
IN A MACHINE AGE” 


Tuesday, December 10th, at 8:30 P.M. 
Admission 50c. Organized 1918 
8. A. Seligson, Dir., 285 Madison Avenue 


LANGUAGES — 


LANGUAGES S222 
nBThon 
Native Teachers—Private Lessons—T6o lesson 
9 to & daily—10 to 4 Sunday—isth Year 
FISHER'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexingten Avenue 
—NORTHWEST CORNER 85TH STREET— 


UNIVERSAL INSTITUTE OF 


LANGUAGES [yANAR GERMAN 


Private lessens The (Daily 9-9). Native 
teachers. Simplified conversational method. 
18 years’ experience. Alse neglected Eng- 
Msh education. 1265 Lexington. Avenue, 
Northenst corner 85th Street. 





























RUSSIAN TAUGHT 


by experienced Russian 


University uate-pedagogue 
ress: 


Vv. WREEDOLIN’'S Studie 
120 West 118th Street 


Telephone: University 1056 








PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
Protect your most valuable assets 
LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 
1115-K Street, Washingten, D. ©. 








with ARTHUR BYRON 


WILLIAM HARRIS JR. presents 
“The first play of the season with teeth in it.” 
—Robert Littell, World. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


a by. MARTIN FLAVIN 
NATIONAL $#,°rxt- ft Argue Indefinable 








Managers Ine 











SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER &th at 8:30 


In her EPISODES and COMPOSITIONS IN DANCE FORM 
“Miss Enters’ is a mature 
remote and 


BOOTH Theatre, 45th St. West of Broadway 





Angna Enters 


and distinct. She is 


binceed ie eo tind of tragic sure" 














GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
A THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


GUILD THEATRE, 52nd Street, West of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:50. Mats. Thursday and Saturday, 2:40 













BOOKS 
Have your name on the mail- 
ing tix of this bookshop. 


Write to Edwin Valentine Mitchell, 
™ bookseller and Publisher, 27 Lewis 
Connecticut, 









THE NEW REEUBLIC VI 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
The New Republic 


at amazing savings in combination with 


The Quest for Certainty 


or with any oné of ten other outstanding books, 
or with any one or two or three of the | 
leading monthlies 


“December 11, 1929 























SHRISTMAS . | 
Seeerincs The Ten Outstanding Books 
The New Republic for one year and any one of these books, 
The Christmas card reproduced above will at the low unit price shown at the right. Book and maga 
be sent in your name with all gift subscrip- zine mailable to one or two persons as indicated. 
tions, saying you have requested the pub- 
lishers Bi Fie the — ie os noe 
° tT, WISh, s ¢ car 
iy you te Sag personally. The card will A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway 
also be enclosed with all book gifts. (Scribner’s, $2.50) 
The Way of Ecben, by James Branch Cabell $5.75 
(McBride, $2.50) ons a 
Laughing Boy, dy Oliver LaFarge book and 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) mngneins 
Death of a Hero, by Richard Aldington i 
The New Republic for one nr} (Covici, $2.50) ' 
and The Quest for Certainty, by > $6.50 
John Dewey. Franklin: Apostle of Modern Times, by Bernard Fay} : 
(Little, Brown, $3.00) ; 
Marriage and Morals, by Bertrand Russell (Liveright, $6.25 ; 
Two subscriptions to $3.00) # bo 
The New Republic for $8.00, or | $8.00 Are We Civilized? by Robert H. Lowie (Harcourt, | “* °°™ 
three for $11.00. Your own sub- $3.00) ‘ 
scription may be included. sea : 
wate to | $11.00 The Tragic Era, by Claude G. Bowers (Houghton, H 
' Mifflin, $5.00) o 
The Universe Around Us, by Sir James Jeans $7.50 
(Macmillan, $4.50) see Somh - 
One year of The New Republic, ) Casanova, by S. Guy Endore (Day, $5.00) i 
American Mercury, and Atlantic $10 50 ; 
Monthly (regularly $14.00), all 
per Phang My The Mercury | $8.00 The New Republic for one year and any two books 
Hashem with eae re _— or from our Dollar Series: The Students Speak 
Atlantic with The N R for | $7.50 Out!, Tolstoy and Nietzsche, Impressions of 
om J Soviet Russia, The Russian Land, College or [ #500 
Kindergarten?, Parents on Probation, Encaustics. 
May be sent to separate addresses. 
---—-———-—-—-—- The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York —————————-—~— 
For the enclosed $...... please send And send .................--- 6 PR ai ee hc V ick bwin cnci to | 
The New Republic to 
Neme Go 0 ee CO PMR ak sich bk ened danse s bees ‘ 
ee” EOS, ee eRe as OR ee er See GS Fins asst tenes ciepevavsxs ; 
City. eersece ee eteee *eeene City ee City ee 
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FICTION 





. inevitably, the new holiday perennial 


FIREHEAD 


BY LOLA RIDGE 


Like Papini’s Life of Christ, like Van Dyke's 
The Other Wise Man, like Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol . . . here is the new Christmas gift. You 
who have read and bought and given away the 
beloved holiday perennials listed above will, 
this season, read and cherish and send to your 
friends this superb story poem of the day of the 
Crucifixion. 


Firehead is a book to be read and reread almost 
asa new scripture. The magnificenceand urgency 
of Miss Ridge’s phrase leave an indelible im- 
pression. Here is a book that will live beyond 
our time. 


2nd printing before publication. $2.50 


THE OMNIBUS 
OF CRIME 


EDITED BY DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


A perfect Christmas gift-book for father or mother. Its 
1200 pages will furnish them with a thrilling release from 
everyday life long after the holiday season has passed. 
It’s a perfect gift for the young boy or girl of the family 
because its 62 stories provide as many hair-raising horrors. 
This splendid book, enthusiastically bailed by reviewers 


_ from Coast to Coast, promises to stand as the classic 


mystery anthology in years tocome. “The most complete 


anthology of detective and horror literature ever run - 


through the presses."—Baltimore Sun. $3.00 





NON-FICTION 


conception of “Letters of 
Marque from God".” — The 
Outlook Illus, $5.00 


IDOLS 
BEHIND 
ALTARS 


By Anita Brenner 
A book not about Mexico, 
but of it. “It penetrates to the 
very heart of Mexico ...a 
noble book and a gallant in- 
tellectual achievement 


beautifully illustrated ond 


beautifully published. 
—William Soskin $3.00 
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PAYSON & CLARKE LTD * 6EAST FIFTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK | 
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